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CHAPTER XXII. 


AN INVALID. 


THE moment my father opened his eyes in the morning, they rested 
on the shattered window panes, with their holes patched with paper 
or stuffed with rags, the transparent and the opake, as they admitted 
or excluded the early sunshine, forming strong diversities of light and 
shadow. Still, the events of the overnight seemed so dream-like, 
that he mechanically stepped out of bed, and went to look abroad for 
confirmation. And, alas! there it was, in the road; that great dark 
mark, indicating the site of the opprobrious bonfire — a round black 
spot, a blot, as it were, on the parish. ‘The leaves on one side of the 
poplar tree were visibly scorched; and he could even trace where 
Roger Heap had run up the bank to heave the burning effigy in the 
river. On these tokens he looked, however, with more pain than re- 
sentment. Accustomed, as a medical man, to witness the infirmities, 
frailties, frenzies, and morbid irritability of human nature, he made 
large allowance for its violence and its weakness ; and felt little more 
anger at the outrage of the mob, than if he had been struck by a crazy 
patient, or abused by a delirious one. 

My mother, on the contrary, was no sooner awake to the dilapida- 
tions in the casement, with all their suggestions of glaziers, and new 
panes, and putty, than she burst out into the most bitter reproaches 
on the whole parish; and especially the authorities, who ought to have 
preserved the peace, from the justice down to the beadle. They 
were a set, she said, of helpless, cowardly sots, and deserved ;to be 
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locked in their own cage and set in their own stocks for neglecting 
their duties. 

“ Well, well,” said my father, “thank Heaven, we are all safe and 
unhurt ; for nobody has even received a scratch; which, considering 
such missiles as those”— and he pointed to a large stone on the floor — 
“must be regarded as providential.” 

“ It’s that,” replied my mother, “ that makes me so mad! One had 
better be murdered at once, than subjected to such dreadful alarms, and 
scared out of one’s senses ;” and again she launched out in vituperation 
of the village wretches. The truth is, there is nothing that people re- 
sent more strongly, or forgive less easily, than a thorough frightening ; 
the absence of personal injury serving to aggravate the offence. ‘Thus 
my mother, finding herself safe and sound, as well as all who belonged 
to her, begrudged, miserlike, the needless expenditure of terror, or so 
little real damage; just as a certain traveller reproached the high- 
wayman, who pleaded in extenuation of having shot at him, that there 
was no bullet in the pistol. ‘“ So much the worse, “ exclaimed the 
indignant old gentleman, “so much the worse, you villain; for then 
you frightened me for nothing ! ” 

My mother’s denunciations, however, did not confine themselves to 
the inhabitants of the neighbourhood; but gradually took a wider 
range; and finally involved so large a portion of mankind in general, 
as to compel my father to remind her, that with such sentiments, one 
ought to renounce society, and retire into solitude. 

‘* And why shouldn’t we renounce society?” cried my mother. 
“Didn’t society renounce us on the night of the christening? For 
my part, I could begin to-morrow — and go into a desert!” 

*‘No doubt of it,” replied my father, very gravely. “The only 
difficulty is to dwell there. It may do very well for a lone man or 
woman, disgusted with society, to become a recluse, and live in a 
cave, a cell, or a grotto; but I fear it would be extremely incon- 
venient, if not impracticable, for married people, with a young family, 
to turn hermits.” 

** No matter,” said my mother. “I know what I mean. I hate the 
world, and wish I could fly from it.” 

** Phoo, phoo,” said my father.” 

* And what am I to do then,” whined my mother, “if I am not to 
complain !” 

“Why, come here,” said my father, “and look at the flight of the 
miller’s pigeons, how pretty, and playful, and harmless, they look, after 
the burning flakes that were fluttering in the air last night.” 

My mother immediately slid out of bed, and slipped on her dress- 
ing-gown, but instead of looking at the miller’s pigeons, went off to 
her own dovecote, the nursery, to assure herself of the welfare of her 
twin-babes. They were fast asleep’ and their calm, chubby innocent 
faces soon put to flight whatever remained of her misanthropy. An 
effect they had previously produced on Kezia, who, like her mistress, 
had waked up in such a virulent humour against the whole county, 
that, as she declared, “Provided the family had an Ark, she shouldn’t 
care if all Lincolnshire was under water.” 
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My father meanwhile dressed himself with professional celerity, 
and went down to the surgery ; which he no sooner entered, than to 
his astonishment he found himself in utter darkness. ‘The shutters 
had not been taken down; and the fanlight over the door was still 
blocked up by its temporary barricade. It was the first time that the 
assistant had failed to begin business at the usual bour, and my father 
hastened into the kitchen, and anxiously inquired if any thing was 
the matter with Mr. Postle. 

** T am afraid there is, sir,” said Kezia, “ for I overheard him very 
restless in the night. He got up several times, and walked about 
his room, a-talking to himself. Afterwards, towards morning, he was 
quiet: so thinking he was asleep, instead of calling him, I thought 
best to let him indulge a little.” 

“ Quite right, Kizzy,” replied my father. ‘ The poor fellow’s zeal 
and excitement last night have been too much for him.” 

“I believe they have, indeed,” said Kezia, with great animation ; 
“‘ for to be sure Mr. Postle takes as much excitement and interest in 
us as if he had been born and bred in the family ; and its good or bad 
luck comes home to him like a blood relation.” 

*“ Yes,” said my father, and more than to some blood relations 
with long beards: an allusion that Kezia understood and intensely re- 
lished. “ But I must go and open shop,” and, rejecting the house- 
maid’s assistance, he took down the surgery shutters, and locking the 
outer door, repaired to the breakfast parlour, where he found my 
mother and two unopened letters awaiting his presence. The first, 
from the curate, was kind and considerate. He did not deny some 
temporary vexation at the loss of the plate, as the gift of his late con- 
gregation: but fortunately their regard and good will were not remov- 
able with the salt-cellars; the intrinsic valuc of which was so imma- 
terial to him, that he begged my father would think no more of the 
matter. The lawyer’s letter from Mr. Ruffey was more rigid : clients, 
he said, were not so grateful a class in general, as to make presenta- 
tion tankards to attorneys of common occurrence. He did therefore 
set a very high value on the testimonial, to his professional zeal and 
ability, independent of its worth as solid silver. The exact value he 
could not state: but it was considerable. ‘To bring home such a rob- 
bery to the perpetrators was a duty to society. He relied accordingly 
that for the public interest my father would leave no stone unturned, 
and spare no expense, to trace the stolen property, and thereby bring 
the offender, or offenders, to justice. In this hope he would say 
nothing about compensation, or an equivalent —at least for the pre- 
sent. 

“ Humph 
indemnified.” 

‘“‘ And here,” said my mother, holding out a three-cornered epistle, 
“is the answer to a note which I wrote to Mrs. Trent.” My father 
took the;billet and read as follows : —' 

* Madam, 
“In answer to your distressing communication, what can I say, 


or, indeed, what can be said, where necessity extorts submission? My 
12 
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plate is gone —and by this time melted down —and consequently 
irretrievable. 
‘“‘ My poor silver souvenirs! Every spoon represented a young lady ! 
I have others left; but those were my favourites. All massy and 
solid, and stamped with the Goldsmiths’ mark, and each recalling 
some interesting young female, now a highly polished and well- 
educated woman. One of the spoons, with a ducal crest, was left me 
by a charming, accomplished creature, just finished, and now moving 
in the first circles of rank and fashion. Another, with a plain cipher, 
belonged to the present Lady Mawbey, and retained the marks of 
her little aristocratic teeth. To a preceptress, such memorials of the 
juvenile objects of her affectionate solicitude have a preciousness 
beyond Potosi and Peru. Of course, as regards mere metallic value, 
they may be replaced by an equal number of spoons, of equal weight, 
or coalesced into a silver teapot ; but, alas! all the endearing asso- 
ciations are obliterated for ever! 
“ Tam, Madam, 
“ Your very obedient humble servant, 
“ AMELIA TRENCH.” 


“ She must have a silver teapot!” exclaimed my father. “ Though 
where it is to come from, in the present state of our finances, is 
beyond my guess. And, talking of teapots, Postle is poorly this 
morning, my dear, and must have his breakfast in bed — Kezia will 
take it up tohim.” Had my father looked at the maid-of-all work as 
he spoke, he would have perceived a sign of prudency that would 
have greatly diverted him, for both her cheeks seemed flushed with a 
claret-mark ; but his attention was attracted towards his own meal, 
and the blush evaporated without a comment. Kezia quietly placed 
a great cup of tea and a small plate of toast on her waiter, and pro- 
ceeded up stairs, to introduce his breakfast, with all proper discretion, 
into the bedchamber of Mr. Postle. 

“ Well, I must and will say,” cried my mother, “ we are a per- 
secuted family. Our misfortunes never come single —they never 
rain but they pour. After all our other troubles, here is Mr. Postle 
taken ill — breeding an infectious fever perhaps— and with those 
dear children in the house — I declare I shall go distracted ! ” 

‘Make yourself easy,” replied my father, “ Postle is only a little out 
of sorts, and rest and quiet will soon set him to rights. And in the 
mean time the burden of his illness will fall chiefly on myself; for I 
shall not only have to make up the prescriptions, but as that Cate- 
chism Jack has absconded, I must carry out my own physic.” 

‘“‘T wish it may be so,” said my mother, shaking her head. “But I 
am far from satisfied in my mind. Mr. Postle is a very feverish sub- 
ject, and when he shakes hands with one his palm is always burning 
hot. If he breaks out with any thing catching, I shall go wild!” 

“ At any rate ma’am,” said Kezia, who had returned in time to hear 
the latter part of the discussion, “fever or no fever, we'lb use all the 
preventives. The dear infants shall have camphor bags directly, and 
Mr. Postle’s landing shall be well fumigated with hot vinegar, and 
we'll burn bastilles all over the house.” 
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“ Pastils,” said my father, “ pastils.” 

“Well, pastils. And, perhaps, if somebody was to smoke about 
the house,” added Kezia, with a look that applied the “ somebody ” to 
her master, “for they do say that in the Great Plague, the tobacconists 
were the only unaffected people in London.” 

“You are quite correct,” said my father, and if needful, the house 
shall stink like atap room. Only in that case, as I never could stomach 
even a cigar, and your mistres8 does not smoke, and I will venture to 
answer for Mrs. Prideaux, you must take to the pipe yourself, Kezia, 
and do the fumigations.” 

“ And I would, too!” cried Kezia with energy, “if it made me as 
sick as a dog !” 

“ Ah, you don’t know what you undertake,” said my mother. ‘ The 
truth is, I did once try to smoke my favourite geraniums, to destroy 
the insects.” 

* And didn’t it kill em, ma’am ?” asked Kezia. 

“ By no means,” replied my mother. ‘ Quite the contrary ; for 
your master found me insensible in the greenhouse, and the vermin 
as lively as ever.” 

My mother’s anecdote put an end to the discussion ; and my father 
having finished his breakfast, repaired to the surgery, and posted him- 
self at the desk usually occupied by Mr. Postle. A glance at the 
blotting-book showed how the assistant’s thoughts had been lately 
occupied, for the paper was covered with rough pen and ink illumi- 
nations, in the style called the Grotesque. Amongst the figures, two 
were particularly prominent and plainly recognisable by their features, 
however otherwise transformed. ‘Thus the bearded profile of a cer- 
tain goat was obviously that of uncle Rumbold — he was, of course, 
the rampant Bear with the turbaned head of the Great Mogul; and 
as unmistakably he was the hideous Ogre, elsewhere striding along, 
and clutching a fat naked child in each hand by the hair of its head. 
The Demon with horns and a tail was a strong likeness of Doctor 
Shackle ; and the bottle-bellied Spider, with a human face, was evi- 
dently the same obnoxious personage. In a third design, he was 
dangling from a gibbet; and in a fourth, he lent his marked physiog- 
nomy to a huge Serpent, which, after a natural coil or two, twisted off 
into a corkscrew that went wandering half over the paper, as if in 
search of something to draw. Other emblems were equally significant 
of the assistant’s despondency and the decay of the practice. The 
mortar, turned into a garden-pot, had a rose growing in it; and from 
the physic-basket, converted to domestic uses, protruded a bunch of 
carrots. 

And, in truth, the gloomy prospect entertained by the artist seemed 
likely to be realised: hour after hour passed away, and still the 
doctor found himself in the surgery without a patient or a prescription. 
At last the confinement became so irksome, that he ran up stairs to 
the assistant’s bed-room, to ascertain the true state of his case. The 
invalid was still asleep; but restless; grinding his teeth, turning from 
side to side, muttering, and occasionally tossing his arms, and clenched 


hands, as if labouring under the influence of some horrible dream. 
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Nevertheless he did not awake, when the doctor felt his forehead and 
examined his pulse: for conscious of an impending illness, and to 
counteract his nervous excitement, he had taken a narcotic. 

“ This is more serious than I thought,” muttered my father. “ He 
is really ill, and must bé looked to when he wakes.” And witha 
heavy heart and step the doctor slowly descended the stairs ; at the foot 
of which he was intercepted by Kezia, with an inquiry after poor 
Mr. Postle. 4 

“ Worse than I could wish,” replied my father; and, with a deep 
sigh, he passed into the surgery, paralysed, so to speak, in his pro- 
fessional right arm. 

Still there came no customer ; a dearth of business less annoying, 
however, to the proprietor than to another party who looked on. 
Led by the impulse of old habit, Kezia every now and then made a 
move towards the surgery, but on looking through the glass door, 
and seeing my father at the desk instead of Mr. Postle, immediately 
retreated. Yet these brief glimpses sufficed to fret her with the fact 
that, come when she would, there never was a living creature with the 
doctor, except the leeches. “ It’s well,” she said, “ that our cordials 
and compounds are so nasty; for many a publican in such a case 
would take to drinking, and swallow up his own stock in trade.” 

At last, on one of her visits to the surgery, there was actually a 
strange man in it; no patient, however, but the carrier, who, having 
delivered a small parcel, and received the carriage money, immediately 
departed. My father opened the packet, briefly inspected the contents, 
and then, with an audible remark, deposited it in a drawer. The 
remark was meant for himself; but the glass door being ajar, the ob- 
servation reached another, and not indifferent ear. ‘ 

All this time my mother was in the nursery discussing with Mrs. 
Prideaux the topics appropriate to the locality, and, in particular, the 
merits of various kinds of food for babes; not forgetting her favourite 
story of the man-servant who was sent to the biscuit-baker’s for the 
infant victual, and forgetting the name of tops and bottoms, clapped 
his shilling on the counter, and said, ‘‘ Head or tail.” This anecdote 
she had told, and was just beginning another, when Kezia entered 
the room, with a melancholy face, of faded red and white, like an ill- 
dyed handkerchief with the colour partly washed out. She was evi- 
dently the bearer of evil tidings, which my mother immediately guessed 
to refer to Mr. Postle. 

‘* Yes, poor Mr. Postle is very poorly,” replied Kezia. “ ‘The doctor 
does not say so, implicitly, but he shakes his head, which stands, 
medically, for the same thing.” 

‘“‘ Why, then, we may have a fever in the house after all 
claimed my mother. 

*“ And I have bad news besides,” said Kezia, her looks becoming 
still more gloomy, and her voice more dismal. ‘ Master has got his 
nymph down from London.” 

“ His what!” cried my mother. 
“‘ His nymph,” repeated Kezia. 
** T conceive she means lymph,” suggested Mrs. Prideaux. 
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“ Yes, lymph, or nymph,” said Kezia, “ it’s a pleasanter word than 
vaccinating matter. However, it’s come down from town, — and I 
wish Doctor Jenner had been hung, I do, before he invented it.” 

“But are you certain of it ?” inquired my mother. 

*‘ Quite,” answered Kezia: “I saw the parcel. And as soon as 
Mr. Postle goes down, you will have master up here, at those dear 
babes to scarify their poor arms, and introduce the beastly virus into 
their little systems.” 

Her prophecy was correct. In about half an hour my father made 
his appearance in the nursery, packet in hand, and proceeded to 
impart to my mother a piece of intelligence, of which to his surprise 
he found her already in possession. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


OUR VACCINATION. 


THE practice of Vaccination, which has since proved such a bless- 
ing to mankind, was received at its first introduction into England 
with any thing but a gracious welcome. Like other great public 
benefits, it had of course to encounter the opposition of that large 
class of persons who set their stereotype faces against all innovations ; 
but besides this resistance, active or passive, it involved, in its most 
material feature, a peculiarity adverse to its popularity. The mere 
notion of deriving a disease from a brute beast was sufficient to excite 
a prejudice against it in the minds of the million; and the most 
absurd stories of the deplorable effects of the cow-pock were currently 
circulated and believed by the ignorant and the credulous, especially 
in the provinces. Narratives were gravely repeated, and swallowed, 
of horns that sprouted from human heads;— of human feet that 
hardened into parted hoofs ; — of human bodies that became pied or 
brindled with dappled hair ;—in short, the ancient metamorphosis of 
I6 seemed to have been only an extreme case of Vaccination. 

My mother, prone to misgiving, and easily cowed, readily enter- 
tained the common fears and doubts on the subject; an impression 
in which she was strongly backed by Kezia, who adopted the vulgar 
opinions to their utmost extent, and devoutly put faith in all the 
extravagant tales that were told of the victims of the operation. It 
may be supposed, therefore, that the two females looked with no 
favourable eye on my father’s preparations; indeed, as far as wishing 
could effect it, the “ nymph” and the lancet were more than once 
thrown out of the window. 

« And are you really going, George, to vaccinate the children ?” 
asked my mother, with a faltering voice. 

“T really am,” replied my father, and then resumed his quiet 
whistle, whilst he carefully charged a sharp lancet with the vaccine 
matter. 

“ Well, if you must you must,” said my mother. “ But for my 


part I cannot reconcile my mind to it; and I’m afraid I never shall. 
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There seems something so unnatural and revolting in transferring 
the humour of a diseased brute beast into the human frame!” 

“ Ah! the old story,” said my father. ‘“ That we may expect to 
see the bovine humour break out again in horns and a tail. And do 
you really believe, my dear, that there is any foundation for such 
popular romances ?” 

‘“‘ Heaven knows!” said my mother. “ But very strange things 
are said to have happened from it. Ask Kezia.” 

“« And pray what is your legend?” said my father, turning towards 
the maid of all work. 

“It’s about a little girl, sir,” replied Kezia, “as was vaccinated 
down in our part of the country, namely, Suffolk.” 

“ And was turned into a heifer, eh?” said my father. 

“ Why no, at least not in corporal shape,” said Kezia. “ And I won’t 
speak positive, though some do, to a pair of little knobs of horns, that 
one could just feel under the skin on her forehead. But this I know, 
it was moral impossible to keep her out of the fields, and from running 
about the common, and wading up to her knees in pools of water.” 

“‘ Pshaw! a mere country hoyden,” said my father. 

“Perhaps she were,” said Kezia, reddening. Only in that case she 
needn’t have moo’d whenever a cow did; and what’s more, in summer 
time she always had a swarm of flies about her nose and ears.” 

“1 think I could account for that,” said my father. 

“ Well, then,” cried Kezia, “ there was one thing that was cow-like 
at any rate. She couldn’t abide scarlet; and when they wanted to put 
her into a red frock she tore, and butted so with her head, that they 
were forced to give it up.” 

“Very good,” said my father, again turning towards my mother. 
“Well, my dear, I have heard Kezia’s story, and in spite of it, I think 
we may safely vaccinate the children, and run the risk of being tossed 
by them afterwards.” 

“It’s no joke,” said my mother in a crying tone, “ though you make 
one of it. It’s introducing an animal change into the constitution, and 
who knows, if such a thing as a murrain was to break out among the 
cattle, but the children might have it too?” 

“‘ Why it would only be according to the old doctrine of sympathy,” 
said my father. 

“ And why not?” said my mother. “It is well known that if a 
man is bit by a dog, and the dog afterwards runs mad, the man will 
go crazy too!” 

“ A vulgar error,” my dear, said my father. ‘“ An exploded fal- 
lacy. But come; make your mind easy. There is no more danger 
of the children’s having the murrain than of their bursting them- 
selves, as a cow sometimes does, in a clover field.’ As to the opera- 
tion itself, it is a mere flea-bite, and I will be responsible for the 
consequences. — Mrs. Prideaux, may I trouble you to hold this little 
one on your lap,”— and the wilful doctor took one of the twins 
from the cradle and placed it in the arms of the genteel nurse. 

“ T can’t —I won't see it done!” sereamed Kezia, turning her face 
to the wall, and throwing her apron over her head. 
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“Nor I neither,” exclaimed my mother, covering her face with her 
hands. And they were sincere in their horror. We, of this year of 
grace, 1845, convinced by experience of the beneficial effects of the 
discovery of Jenner, and consequently wiser in our Jenneration, can- 
not sympathise with the ludicrous terrors that prevailed when Vac- 
cination was a new thing. They were nevertheless both strong 
and general, and hundreds and thousands of females would have had 
the same dread of the operation as my mother and her maid. 

My father, meanwhile, grasping a little plump arm so firmly as to 
tighten the skin, thrice plunged his lancet obliquely into the flesh ; 
the infant expressing its sense of the proceeding by as many squalls. 
Had it bellowed, there were two persons in the room who would not 
have been surprised in the least. My father then charged his lancet 
with fresh lymph, which he introduced into the wounds; and then, 
having repeated the whole process on the other little fat arm, the 
babe was exchanged for his twin-brother, who underwent seriatim 
the same operations. 

“ There!” said my father, as he finished the work. ‘“ There they 
are insured for life against the smallpox and its disfigurations.” 

‘‘ I wish they may be, and from all disfigurations besides,” said my 
mother, taking her hands from her eyes ; while Kezia removed her 
apron, and turning round from the wall, gazed mournfully on each 
little arm, scarred with what she called mentally, “ the mark of the 
beast.” 


EPIGRAM. 


A Lorp bought of late an outlandish estate, 
At its Wild Boars to Chevy and dig ; 

So some people purchase a pig in a poke, 

And others, a poke in a pig. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS OF 
GIDEON SHADDOE, ESQ. 


No. VIII. 





The bark thou saw’st, yon summer morn, 
So gaily part from Oban’s bay, 
My. eye beheld her dash’d and torn 
ar on the rocky Colonsay. 





Sounds, too, had come in midnight blast. —‘Sirm Water Scott. 


en 


TuHOsE who have not visited the noble remains of St. Donat’s Castle, 
which is still in better preservation than almost any of the other 
ancient ruins that render the county of Glamorgan so picturesque, 
will find it on the sea-coast, a few miles to the westward of Lantwit, 
where once lived Will the Giant, who, when only seventeen sum- 
mers had passed over his head, had towered to the height of seven 
feet seven inches. But the great demand upon the sources of life for 
such a secretion of muscle and bone at so rapid a rate was not 
supplied without fatal consequences : the vital powers were exhausted 
in the effort, and the poor youth sank under a decline. His burial 
was attended by an event which is still remembered in the parish 
annals. He had long loved to linger about one particular spot in the 
churchyard, marked by an ancient monumental stone that stood near 
the porch ; and there the dying young man earnestly entreated that 
his last bed should be made. His desire was fulfilled: — but the 
earth had hardly rattled on his coffin, while the priest pronounced 
the impressive words — “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,”— when the 
huge stone fell into the grave, and was buried with the corpse. 

The bold lias cliffs of the coast, near St. Donat’s Castle, frown 
upon the sea, whose inroads have covered the beach with boulders. 
In those precipitous cemeteries repose the relics of beings that once 
animated a former world — types of form now unknown to the earth 
or its waters, and which have been obliterated from the book of life 
for countless ages. Qn their tomb rest the walls of the decaying 
castle, whose founders have long since passed away, and whose family, 
like that of the old sea-dragons, has become extinct. 

Strong must the castle have stood in the days of its power: the 
court-yard, the hall, the outworks, all bear witness to its former 
grandeur. ‘The hanging garden appears to have been laid out in 
terraces, descending on the south between the castle wall and the sea. 
On the west was the park, and, within it, crowning a lofty site, rises 
an ancient lonely tower, commanding extensive views along shore 
and to the seaward, and carrying the eye far over the waves of the 
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Bristol Channel. If tradition may be trusted, this was the station 
from which the vulture-like glance of the retainers watched the dis- 
tressed vessel labouring in the storm, ready to pounce upon the 
cargo for their lord, in the event of her destruction on that danger- 
ous coast. 

Sir William le Esterling, or Stradling, is generally named as the 
probable builder of the castle. He was one of the knights of Fitz- 
hamon, who gave him the estate and manor which the Stradlings 
continued to hold without interruption for many centuries, when 
from failure of issue the property devolved upon the Mansels of Mar- 
gam, into whose family the Stradlings * had married. 

So much of this ancient structure remains, that no very lively 
imagination is required to raise again the walls of the outworks, com- 
plete the pile 


«“ From turret to foundation-stone,” 


and people it with the mail-clad men who once kept watch and ward 
within its precincts. You are awakened from this day-dream by 
multitudinous flights of mingled daws and pigeons wheeling around 
the battlements and perching thereon among the wild flowers that 
spring from the mouldering stone, and you cannot help thinking that 
it seems as if the souls of all the Stradlings and their connexions had 
undergone transmigration, and still loved to haunt the place. 

Nearly fourteen years have elapsed since shrieks were heard at 
midnight, coming, as the villagers declared, from the direction of the 
old solitary tower. Some of the elder hearers described the sounds 
borne on the blast as exactly resembling the scream of the drowning, 





“the bubbling cry 
Of some strong swimmer in his agony,” 


and confidently prophesied shipwreck. 

It was in March, and the weather had been rough enough to render 
such a catastrophe more than probable; but, as the month advanced, 
the tempestuous winds subsided and passed away harmlessly. About 


* In St. Donat’s church are several of their monuments. One of them appears 
to have gone on a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. His widow married Sir Reece ap 
Thomas. Most of the Stradlings were buried first in the chancel of the church, 
and were afterwards transferred to the chapel where the last Stradling lies. Here 
are the inscriptions on the tombs of the two last of the name— “ errors excepted,” 
as the accountants say. 

“ To the sacred memory of Edward Stradling of St. Donat’s Castle, in Glamor- 
ganshire, Esq.; the eldest son of Sir Edward Stradling, Bart., by Elizabeth, the 
daughter of Sir Edward Mansel of Margam, in the same county, Bart. He was 
born the 30th of March, 1699, and departed this life, in the fear of God, the 3d day 
of October, 1726, aged 27, to the unspeakable griefe of his parents and all that knew 
him, being a most accomplished gentleman in all respects.” 

“ Here lies Sir Thomas Stradling, the second Bart. of England, and last of the 
name; he was the second son of Sir Edward Stradling, Bart., by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Edward Mansel of Margam, Bart., and younger brother to Edward Strad- 
ling, Esq., deposited within this tomb. He died at Mompellier, the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1738, N.S., and was buried here the 19th of March following. By his 
death, the title and family, after its continuance here near 700 years, became ex- 
tinct. tatis sue, 28.” 
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the eighteenth, the Frolic steamer that plied between Bristol and 
Haverfordwest, calling at Tenby, left the last-named port with a 
hundred and sixty souls on board. During the night, which was 
calm but rather foggy, she struck on the Nash Sands, nearly opposite 
to St. Donat’s Castle. Of all the passengers and crew, not one sur- 
vived to tell the dreadful tale ; but the dead that were ever and anon 
given up by the sea and washed upon the Glamorganshire coast told 
it too plainly. Some of these rest at Monknash, Marcross, St. Bride’s, 
and Cowbridge ; others were claimed by relations, and lie in hallowed 
earth far away by the side of their kindred. The wreck remained on 
the sand for some years, but has now disappeared, and nothing was 
ever known to account for this unexpected and terrible destruction of 
life. 

It can hardly be wondered at that the believers in the supernatural 
appeal to this distressing event with a sad triumph as one among a 
hundred other instances, that no Tolach was ever heard or seen 
without fatal consequences, however improbable it may have seemed, 
according to all natural appearances, that such a result was at hand. 
Every thing, they say, promised a fine and safe passage — 


“ The air was calm, and on the level brine 
Sleek Panope and all her sisters play’d —” 


but the voice that could not lie had gone forth ; the bark was doomed : 
beneath the fair face of the deep Death lurked in the silence of night. 

Leaving for the present this enchanted and enchanting part of our 
island, we turn to records of prophetic sights and sounds seen and 
heard in localities where the public mind is not so highly charged 
with belief in the supernatural. 

And first of sights. 

A distinguished author was looking out of his window in England. 
Suddenly he beheld his brother, who was then in India. Struck 
with surprise, he called his wife to come quickly to the window. She 
came, and with an exclamation of astonishment said, “ Your brother ! ” 
Both gazed intently at the figure, which they saw for a few seconds ; 
then it passed away. They noted the day and thehour. In due time 
their Indian letters came with the information that this brother had 
died on that same day and at the same hour. 

Some years since, a lady whose husband was an officer serving in 
India, had come to the resolution of joining him there. The prepara- 
tions were proceeding when she came down, one morning, in a state 
of great agitation, and confidently stated that he was dead. Attempts 
were made to shake her belief, and to induce her to think that she 
had been the sport of an idle dream: but, no; she declared that she 
had seen her deceased husband and spoken with him. So strong was 
the impression made upon her mind, that she would not go out with 
her daughters as had been arranged, and did all in her power to dis- 
suade them from going. ‘Their relations, however, making light of 
the mother’s declaration, persuaded them to fulfil their promised 
intentions, urging the double disappointment, if their father should 
find neither wife nor daughters as he had been led to expect; and 
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they were sent out under the care of a friend, notwithstanding the 
reiterated remonstrance of their mother, who told them they would 
only see their father’s grave, and remained in England. 

The voyage was safely concluded: but on the arrival of these 
young ladies in India, they found that their father had died on the 
very night of their mother’s visitation. 

Another of these instances; and we will trespass no longer on the 
patience of our friends, with these melancholy tales. 

A clergyman was betrothed to a young lady who lived in England. 
His duties called him abroad, and, one night, when the ship was in 
the middle of the Atlantic Ocean on her return to this country, he 
dreamed that he was walking through the lonely green lanes, rich 
with the wild rose and honeysuckle in the neighbourhood of the vil- 
lage where his beloved dwelt. As he wandered on in his dream, he 
came to the turning that led to her dwelling —when he met a funeral. 
He inquired whose it was, and was distinctly answered. It was his 
Emma’s! He was a man of strong mind; but he was so shaken by 
this vision of the night, and so deeply impressed by the vivid repre- 
sentation of the scene, that, as he entered the sad dream in his diary, 
he felt an internal conviction of its truth. 

On went the good ship with a fair wind, and soon reached the port 
where his brother stood ready to receive him as he landed, but with 
an expression on his face that betrayed bad news.—“ You need say 
nothing,” said the clergyman; “ Emma is no more:” and he named 
the very night on which she died. 

These remarkable coincidences are prizes of which a careful record 
is kept; we will now turn to the other side of the account, observing 
only, incidentally, that one phase, at least, of second sight is infallible — 
the intuition by which a woman in love sees at a glance who is to be 
her rival. 

The confession may not be agreeable to those who, like Colonel 
Bath, have very high notions of “the dignity of man,” or, as we 
once heard a charming lady of the deepest blue express it, “ enter- 
tain a well-grounded conviction of the sublimity of their intellectu- 
ality ;” but they must condescend to reflect -—ay, and acknowledge 
too—how much depends upon the chylopoietic system. ‘The com- 
fortable state of the gastric Pére de famille is no slight element in the 
peace and prosperity of society, for upon the condition of that Archzeus 
turns in great measure the soundness of the mind as well as the health 
of the body. It has indeed been somewhat profanely said—so, at 
least, romantic lovers think — that 


‘‘ The road by the stomach’s the way to the heart ;” 


but it cannot be denied that a man’s own happiness, and, as far as his 
temper is concerned, the happiness of others, vary with the condition 
and treatment of the digestive organs. Indeed the ancients made the 
liver the seat of love, and the other passions. ‘Those who have felt 
the suffocating weight of “The squab fiend,” with all its goblin train 
of attendants, know that the torments sustained by the victim of 
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Ephialtes are beyond description. The pen of Darwin, and the pencil 
of Fuseli — fertile as was his genius in horrors — failed in portray- 
ing such agonies. ‘They were both masters; but they could not come 
up to the overwhelming truth. 

The abuse of the vinous stimulus frequently leads to the most ex- 
travagant delusions, as is well known. ‘The visions of the intoxicated 
voluptuary are generally joyous at first, but they gradually sink into 
the sombre, melancholy, and terrible; till, when the end is near, the 
broken down nervous system leaves the ruined wretch a prey to all 
the horrors of delirium tremens. Under such a calamity, not only are 
the senses of sight and hearing so morbidly sensitive that the most 
frightful scenes and sounds distract the patient, but he has been even 
known to writhe under the infliction of imaginary blows. 

That some are predisposed to optical and other delusions there can 
be no doubt. In such subjects, a slight cause added to no great 
derangement of the stomach, is sufficient to bring on one of these 
attacks. 

A painter of eminence, who had been frightened by servants in his 
youth, told me, that when he was a boy, he occasionally awoke sud- 
denly in the night and beheld a goat in his room. His head was in- 
stantly hurried under the clothes ; but when he mustered sufficient 
courage to look again, the spectral goat had vanished. 

In after life he had been suffering under a disordered state of 
stomach, though he was in every respect a most temperate man. His 
wife had been ill, but had come down from her chamber into the 
drawing-room where he was sitting after dinner. During a pause in 
the conversation he dropped asleep. On awaking, he saw her dis- 
tinctly sitting in the chair which she had occupied. Being attracted 
by something, he turned his head, and when he looked again towards 
the spot where he had just before seen her, he beheld her vacant 
chair. She had left the room before he awoke. Happily the lady 
recovered ; but if her malady had terminated fatally, what would have 
been said of this incident ? 

No small light is thrown on these visitations when the presence of 
mind and philosophical temperament of the seer enables him not only 
to observe the phenomenon accurately, but to make actual trial of the 
question, whether the sympathy of the brain with the stomach may 
not account for its presence. A remarkable proof that such may be 
the cause was related to me by a friend, whose scientific attainments 
are of a high order, and who has distinguished himself by their 
practical application. 

It was his misfortune, from no fault of his own, to be involved in a 
law-suit, and he was staying at the house of his legal adviser, who 
was well acquainted with all the intricacies of his case. His profes- 
sional friend died suddenly. 

This was a heavy blow. To say nothing of the shock consequent 
on the awfully sudden departure of one whom he had respected and 
loved, the knowledge of my friend’s affairs which had been confi- 
dentially imparted to the deceased, and of which a deep and searching 
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Inquiry had made him completely master, had gone with him. Just 
as the crisis was at hand, my friend found himself without support, 
and, for a moment, helpless. His state of mind may be imagined. 

He went to bed late; and, after some restless hours, slept, as the 
Indian sleeps at the stake. He awoke suddenly, with a start. Before 
him stood his departed host smiling and beckoning to him. He 
rubbed his eyes and looked again. ‘There stood the beckoning figure, 
as if inviting him towards the study to finish their consultation. He 
looked steadfastly at the form, which seemed semitransparent, and 
began to reason with himself as to the possibility that the scene might 
be the result of over-excited nerves and disordered digestion. 

It was his custom to have a glass of cold water placed close to his 
bedside; and in order to see what effect an altered state of stomach 
would have upon the vision, he fixed his eyes upon the ghost and 
lifted the glass to his lips. As he drank, the phantom faded, and 
when he had drained the glass, melted into air. 


THE CHANGED. 


A FRAGMENT. 


— Aaain I beheld her — two years of dissipation, of madness, had 
passed, and once more I saw her whom I had so basely deserted. 

It was at the Opera—she sat in a box near me; and though the 
paleness of her cheek gave her an almost unearthly appearance, I saw 
that she was lovely as ever. 

All eyes were upon her —all but mine: for one glance had called 
up so many painful recollections, that I dared not risk a second. The 
past with its exquisite delights rose vividly before me, as I gazed on 
her whose happiness I had wrecked. I felt myself a guilty wretch. 

“ Poor Emily!” I murmured, as tears of bitter remorse filled my 
eyes. I was interrupted by H , who, touching my elbow, whis- ° 

ered, — 
om Look in that box on the right. Is it not extraordinary to see a 
young girl with such white hair?” 

I turned #mpatiently from him: but so many remarks of the same 
kind were whispered by those near me, that the words seemed to hiss 
in my ears; the stage appeared filled with fiery serpents, chasing and 
entwining each other, and the hilarity of the audience at the humour 
of Lablache sounded like the laughter of mocking fiends. 

At length the first act was at an end. The curtain dropped. 

“ Tll bet a dozen of champagne,” said one of my neighbours, “ that 
she has been frightened. Fear has been known to turn the hair grey 
in a single night.” 
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‘You are mistaken,” said another. ‘“ No sudden shock could have 
changed it so completely. Iam a surgeon, and know something about 
these things: it is more likely the result of some secret sorrow, some 
mining grief.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps she is a widow,” said a third; “ and has fretted for the 
loss of her husband? ‘So mourned the dame of Ephesus her love.’ ” 

If the look with which I regarded the last speaker could have killed 
him, there would have been one puppy less in the world. 

‘“‘ Your conjecture does not seem to be a very probable one,” said 
the surgeon ; “‘ she looks too young for a widow. I should say she 
was not more than seventeen or eighteen.” 

“ Just eighteen!” exclaimed I, involuntarily. 

** Do you know the young lady, sir?” he asked, turning tome. I 
was silent, and he continued. “ If the study of physiognomy is to be 
depended on, an unrequited passion is the cause of the calamity.” 

At these words I could no longer restrain my feelings. “ Be silent, 
for Heaven’s sake!” I exclaimed, grasping his hand convulsively. 
“ T am the greatest villain on the face of the earth !” 

He looked at me in astonishment; but just then the curtain again 
rose, and the clang of music drowned all other sounds. While every 
body’s attention was drawn to the performance, I took courage to 
look once more at Emily. How beautiful she was, as she sat with 
her melancholy gaze fixed on the stage. So young, and already grief 
had decked her brow with the silvery badge of age! Could it be? 
Was it Emily, once the adored of my soul, the queen of my youthful 
fancy? Was it her whom I saw? Her golden hair changed to white 
by grief for my inconstancy ! 

The play was over — mechanically I rose to go. As I reached the 
door, one of my friends hurried to meet me. 

“ How long have you been returned?” said he. “ Did you know 
that Emily was in town? I saw her just now. Good heavens! how 
it has changed her !” 

“It has, indeed!” said I, with a groan, “ dreadfully, awfully 
changed her !” 

“ Of course, you know the cause ?” 

“ Too well! too well! I am the cause !” 

“You! What! Did you persuade her to do it ?” 

“ 'To do what ?” " 

“ Why, don’t you know that, fancying her hair had a red tinge, 
she was persuaded to use the new Victoria die, which has turned it 


white !” 
* 
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THE PEARL OF ISRAEL. 


THE sun had already sunk behind the Taunus mountains, and the 
heavy gates of the Jewish quarter of Frankfort were swung to and 
locked for the night. The long Sabbath was ended; and, as the in- 
habitants poured out from their houses of prayer, the streets assumed 
an appearance of bustle and activity in strong contrast with the quiet 
that reigned in those of their christian neighbours. 

In a large ill-furnished apartment in one of the most dilapidated of 
the Israelitish houses, the family of Jacob Hassel sat shivering round 
a hearth, where a few logs of wood smouldered, rather than burnt. 
The aged grandfather was seated in a high-backed chair, as decayed 
as its occupant, though its carved oak frame and faded velvet cover- 
ing showed the remains of former magnificence. It was a purchase 
which Hassel, with many a sigh over his hard-earned money, had 
made in pity to his father’s infirmities. Rachel, the eldest of the 
children, a girl of about sixteen years of age, sat at the old man’s 
side, and next her her mother, Rebecca, thoughtfully reflecting on her 
numerous family and scanty means; for, in spite of a life spent in 
toil, Hassel, compared to the generality of those of his nation, was 
poor. 

The family were about to retire to rest, when they were startled by 
a loud knocking at the door. 

“Is the Jew Hassel within ?” was called out from the street. 

* Who can want entrance at this late hour?” said Rebecca, sinking 
her voice. It must be the watch! Are they come to search the 
house ? ” 

“ We will put out the light and keep quiet,” answered her husband 
in the same tone. “It may be they are only drunken people, who 
want to annoy us.” At this moment steps were heard on the stairs, 
several loud oaths were uttered, and the door was kicked violently. 

“Open, in the Devil’s name!” said one of the strangers. ‘“ Do 
you pretend to be asleep when we have just seen your light? Open, 
or, by the Mass! we will kick your door down!” 

“What are you afraid of, Hassel?” cried another voice. ‘“ Open, 
man, open; we have a good bargain for you.” 

‘Tt is the innkeeper’s son from the Wiedenbusch,” whispered the 
Jew to his wife, after looking through the keyhole. “I must open 
the door, for one of the watch is with him. Go into the inner room 
with my father and the children.” 

‘You must have been in a sound sleep, Jew,” said one of the men 
as they entered, “ not to hear us knock ; or did a bad conscience make 
you fear to let us in?” 

“We work hard, my masters,” replied Hassel ; “and as my con- 
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science is pure, it is not wonderful that I sleep soundly. But what 
makes you visit me so late ?” 

“ Late, do you call it?” said the innkeeper’s son. “ Why we are 
all alive and stirring in our house. A traveller has just arrived, and 
desires to see one of your nation who deals in jewels; and, as you 
are as honest as any I. am likely to get, I came to fetch you ; but 
you must make haste, for he does not stay long; so put some rolls of 
ducats in your pocket, and come quickly.” 

“Rolls of ducats! Where am I to get them? I am obliged to 
borrow from my friends even to carry on my poor trade,” said Hassel, 


as he entered the inner room. 


“ Jacob,” whispered his wife, “‘take no money with you. How do 
they know you have ducats? and why should they advise you to take 
them? Perhaps they mean to rob you. Go, first, and hear what the 
stranger wants.” 

** Nay, daughter!” said the old man. “If this affair must be con- 
cluded in such haste, your husband may lose a good bargain if he 
goes empty-handed. Take all the gold you have, Jacob; but tell 
the strangers you will fetch the money when the business is con- 
cluded.” 

Following this advice, Rebecca opened a coffer and took out several 
parcels of money. While she placed them in her husband’s pockets, 
one of the younger children was made to scream, and Rachel, his 
eldest sister, began to scold him loudly, in order to drown the gingling 
of the keys. 

“ ‘We cannot wait here all night,” said one of the men. “If you 
do not like to come, we must get some one else.” 

“T am ready,” said Hassel, joining them, “ though I must go with- 
out money, for there is none in the house. But it is no matter: a 
word to my neighbour Wolf will do as well.” 

On arriving at the Wiedenbusch, then the principal inn at Frank- 
fort, Hassel was shown into an apartment, where he found a tall man 
dressed in an eastern costume. His features were handsome, and his 
deportment noble and commanding. Accosting the Jew in German, 
but with a foreign accent, he said, — 

“You are not the man I wished to see, but I am told you are 
honest ; and if you have the money I want, and we can conclude the 
bargain, it may be the means of making your fortune.” 

He opened a casket and displayed a set of jewels of such enor- 
mous value, that Hassel instantly saw they would be far beyond his 
power to purchase. The peculiar manner in which they were set, as 
well as their beauty, convinced him they could only be the property 
of some princely house. In the centre was a crown formed of diamonds 
of immense size, and of the purest water. It lay between the insignia 
of two orders of knighthood, in one of which the Christian cross, 
formed of rubies, flamed from the midst of a cluster of sparkling bril- 
liants. Hassel’s confusion was so great, that the stranger, who waited 
in the expectation that he was calculating the sum he should offer for 
them, became impatient. 


“How now, old man!” 


said he, striking him on the shoulder. 
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“Why do you hesitate? Does not one glance show you that these 
diamonds are good and true, or do I look like a man who has come 
dishonestly by them ?” 

“By the God of my fathers!” stammered the Jew, “never did 
my eyes behold more costly jewels: but I was silent because I have 
seen enough to show me the impossibility of purchasing them, even 
with the aid of my friends.” 

“ Let not that trouble you,” said the stranger. “If you will lend 
money on the trinkets, it would suit me better than selling them. 
The man whom I came here to seek would willingly do so; but as he is 
absent, and my haste brooks no delay, all I ask is, that you should 
lend me four hundred ducats, and hold the jewels in deposit. If I 
do not return, one whom I can trust shall bring the money, and pay 
whatever you may ask for interest, besides a handsome present for 
yourself.” , 

Advantageous as was this proposal, the natural timidity of Hassel 
made him hesitate at accepting it; and he resolved to gain time 
before he concluded a transaction that might bring him into trouble. 

“The sum you ask, noble sir,” he replied, “is far within the value 
of the deposit ; but I am not rich, and must seek the help of my 
friends to make it up.” 

“ By Heaven !” exclaimed the other, “this passes my patience. I 
tell you, Jew, that life and death are on my errand, and that I cannot 
stay an hour in this town. You trifle with me! You have the sum, 
and more about you. Is not your hand at this moment pressed to 
your side, to be sure that the gold is safe. Out with it, then, if you 
love your life!” 


Taking a pistol from the table, he presented it at Hassel, who trem- 
bled in every limb. 


“ Your will shall be obeyed, my lord,” said he, laying four parcels 
of ducats on the table. 

The stranger fastened a silk covering on the casket, and, sealing it 
with a massive seal, placed it in Hassel’s hands, and dismissed him. 
The latter, confused with his strange adventure, returned home and 
recounted it to his father and wife, by whom the impression on the 
seal was eagerly examined. The arms evidently belonged to some 
family of the highest rank ; but the motto round them was in a lan- 
guage unknown to Hassel. Satisfied as to the stranger’s right to 
dispose of the trinkets, the casket was carefully locked in his iron 
coffer. 

A year passed, and the jewels had not been reclaimed, when the 
aged grandfather lay on his death-bed. Around it stood his friends, 
watching with awe the last struggles of departing life. At a sign 
from the dying man, that he wished to speak to his son and daughter 
alone, the rest left the apartment. 

“Children!” said he, “ the God of Israel has decreed that we must 
toil to live, but his blessing will follow those only who are fair in their 
dealings. Promise me that the casket so mysteriously deposited in 
your hands shall be kept till its rightful owner returns.” 


“But, father!” cried Hassel, “think on what you are asking. 
Kk 2 
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To wait, perhaps for years, the return of the money I have advanced, 
may ruin me.” 

“Tt will not ruin you, my son. An inward voice tells me that if 
you are honest in this matter, the Lord will return it to you a thou- 
sand fold; but on him who touches those jewels, his curse and mine 
will lie.” 

These solemn words from his dying father had for Hassel all the 
force of a law; and he and his wife took an oath that the diamonds 
should never be made use of either by them or their children. 

The promise was faithfully observed. Hassel and his wife at length 
slept with their forefathers; their sons were dead or wanderers in 
foreign lands ; and Rachel, their daughter, a widow with one child, 
inhabited the house in which her father had formerly resided. The 
mysterious casket still reposed in the coffer in which it had been 
deposited twenty years before. From the time of its acquisition, 
Hassel’s circumstances had improved rapidly, and the prosperity of 
his family had become identified in his mind with its possession. 
Rachel, to whose care it had been bequeathed, regarded the deposit 
with equal awe, and often repeated to her daughter his description of 
the resplendent crown, and the dazzling brightness of the two suns 
that lay on each side of it. Her account made a deep impression on 
her hearer. Rachel, who was blind, often sent her to the coffer in 
quest of money; and on these occasions she would stand gazing on 
the piece of faded silk that hid from her view a treasure of such ines- 
timable value. 

Miriam, Rachel’s daughter, was at this time about eighteen years of 
age, and the fame of her beauty was so great, that even strangers 
who visited Frankfort were attracted into the Jewish quarter of the 
town in hopes of seeing the “ Pearl of Israel,” as she was called. 
But their trouble was thrown away; for Rachel, whose blindness pre- 
vented her from leaving home, scarcely allowed her daughter to quit 
her side. According to the custom of her people, she had affianced 
her to a young man of their own nation. Many had sought the hand 
of the beautiful Jewess ; but Reuben had been chosen as much for 
his good character as for his reputed wealth. After receiving the 
promise of Miriam’s hand, he had left Frankfort on affairs connected 
with his business; and excepting an old woman, the widow of a Por- 
tuguese Jew, Rachel had no visiters. Sarah was ostensibly a dealer 
in scents, washes for the skin, and other necessaries of the toilet; but 
this was not her only trade. No one could carry a message, or slip a 
billet-dowx, more dexterously than the wrinkled old Portuguese ; and 
the young of both sexes often availed themselves of her services: 
but her talents in this line being chiefly exercised among the Christian 

part of the community, her character was unsuspected by. Rachel, to 
whose lonely existence her society, and the news she brought of all 
that passed in Frankfort, were a welcome relief. 

On Miriam the artful old woman exercised a still stronger influence 
— that of flattery. She was never tired of admiring her long black 
silken hair, her large languishing eyes, the pearly whiteness of her 
skin, and the rich carmine that tinted her cheek. However merited 
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these compliments, Sarah had interested motives for trying to ingra- 
tiate herself into the good graces of the young Jewess, for many a 
youthful gallant bought her wares in hopes of inducing her to say 
a few words in his favour to the “ Pearl of Israel.” 

The city of Frankfort was at this time unusually gay, for the 
coronation of the Emperor Joseph was about to take place. Every 
house was crowded with strangers, and the streets were thronged 
with the equipages of the ambassadors and persons of distinction. 
Miriam, in the absence of her betrothed, never left the house ; and 
Sarah’s visits, bringing accounts of the preparations for the cere- 
mony, were eagerly expected by her. 

One day the old woman found Rachel asleep, and Miriam in an 
inner room arranging her hair before a mirror. Making her a sign 
not to-disturb her mother : — . 

“ How lovely you look with your hair loosened,” she whispered. 
“Tf the young Greek prince could only see you now . 

“The young Greek prince!” interrupted Miriam. “I have never 
heard of him.” 

“True! true!” replied Sarah. ‘“ You are kept such a prisoner! © 
What a pity it is that you cannot accompany me into the houses of 
the Christians. ‘There you would see handsome young men enough. 
Ay ! and hear what they say of you, too; but I shall not tell you 
what it is, for fear of making you vain; though, to be sure, your 
looking-glass will speak plainer on that subject than I can.” 

*Plainer than you! Do you think me vain enough to believe all 
your compliments? But, my good Sarah, tell me what they say of 
me. I only want to know if it is any thing bad.” | 

“Bad! No, no, my child; I hear nothing but praises of your 
beauty — but did not your mother call? Blind people have sharp 
ears, and there is no occasion for her to overhear our conversa- 
tion.” 

While Miriam stole on tiptoe to ascertain whether her mother still 
slept, Sarah drew a picture from under her cloak, and placed it in 
such a light that the eyes of the young girl fell on it the moment she 
re-entered the room. A cry of surprise escaped her lips. It was 
the portrait of a young man, handsome enough to be compared for 
beauty to Miriam herself. Fortunately for Sarah’s plans, Rachel was 
not awakened by her daughter’s exclamation. 

“Foolish child!” said Sarah, “to be so agitated by a picture. 
What would you say if you saw the original? ‘This is the portrait 
of the young Greek prince, Demetrius, who entreats permission to 
present the original to you as I have presented the picture.” 

“The young Greek prince !” murmured Miriam, whose very brow 
crimsoned as she fixed her eyes on the animated countenance of the 
stranger. Sarah grinned with delight. 

“A few days ago he sent for me. It was to tell me— be not 
startled — of his love for you, my child. He asked me to obtain an 
interview for him. Old as I am, I can refuse ‘nothing to his hand- 
some face ; but what could Ido? As I told him, I have no means of 
bringing you together, Well, yesterday he sent for me again, God 
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of Abraham ! how he is changed! He looks like a man who has not 
a month to live. ‘ Dear Sarah,’ said he, ‘ unless I can speak with her 
whom I love, I shall die. Plead my cause. ‘Tell her one word from 
her lips may save my life: she cannot be so cruel as to refuse it.’ 
My dear child, if you can be hard-hearted to this poor young man, 
I cannot; nor can I see him, rich and noble as he is, implore for one 
word of pity in vain. I asked for his portrait to show you. As for 
yours, he has bought every one he can find, and passes his whole 
time in contemplating them. And now I want you to grant me a fa- 
vour ; but before I tell you what it is, to convince me that your heart is 
not as cold as some people think it, you must press your lips to those 
of the picture. Come, do not hesitate! Do you think I would ask 
any thing wrong? It would be such a consolation to the poor prince 
who adores you; and, after all, it is only a picture.” A glowing kiss 
was imprinted on the canvass ; and, delighted at this proof of her 
success, the temptress went on. “ Be at the window at twelve o’clock 
to-morrow.” 

Before Miriam could answer, her mother’s voice was heard calling 
her; and Sarah, whispering “ Remember twelve o’clock !” glided 
from the room. 

Miriam passed a sleepless night. The insinuating discourse of the 
old Portuguese had worked the desired effect on her inexperienced 
mind, and she was at the window long before the appointed hour. As 
the last stroke of twelve was heard from the cathedral her heart beat 
violently, for the sound of horses’ feet caught her ear. The rider 
was a young man attired in the costume of a Hungarian nobleman ; 
but his elegant dress was unmarked by Miriam, as the handsome 
countenance of the original of the portrait met her view. He rode 
slowly past the house, and, fixing a long admiring gaze on the fair 
Jewess, saluted her. The surrounding objects seemed to swim before 
her eyes, as she strained them to catch a last glimpse of her admirer. 
“Can he really love me ?” she thought — “me, the daughter of a 
despised people. Yet, Jewess ds I am, if all Sarah says be true, it 
would be ungrateful not to return the Christian’s love. He is a 
prince, it is true ; but have I not in yonder coffer a crown, which he 
could give me the right to wear ?” 

Among the most conspicuous of the visiters in Frankfort at this 
time was the young Prince Demetrius Comnenus. His family, al- 
though descended from that of the emperors of Constantinople, had, 
under the dominion of the Turks, been reduced to the rank of petty 
princes, holding their property and lives at the caprice of their 
masters. 

Fired with ideas of the ancient liberty of Greece, the father of the 
prince had headed a conspiracy for the overthrow of their power. 
The plot was discovered, and he was forced to fly his country. Many 
months afterwards, a letter from a friend informed him that his only 
son, whom he had supposed murdered, had, through the devotion of 
a servant, escaped the fate of the rest of the family, and was then 
near the frontier, where his father was entreated to join him. Hastily 
collecting the necessary funds, he set off; but scarcely had he em- 
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braced his child, than the house was surrounded by Turkish soldiers, 
and the unfortunate prince was seized, conducted to prison, and from 
thence to execution. It was said that he had been betrayed by a 
foreign Jew. ti 

The young Demetrius was fortunate enough to escape into Hun- 
gary, where a nobleman, pitying his destitute situation, had him 
educated with his own son, procured him a commission in a Hun- 
garian regiment, and a place about the emperor’s person. The duties 
of his charge had brought him at this time to Frankfort. 

Riding one day along a narrow street, his progress was obstructed 
by a crowd of people gathered round a man who seemed to be 
haranguing them. Curious to know the subject of his oration, he 
despatched a servant to inquire. The latter returned with a roll of 
paper. “My Lord,” said he, “the people are pressing round a 
picture-vender, who is selling portaits of a Jewess celebrated in this 
— for her beauty. I bought one, if your Highness pleases to 
take it.” 

The prince received the picture without deigning to cast a glance 
on it, and ascended the stairs holding it mechanically in his hand. 
Entering his apartment, he threw it on a table. As he did so it 
unfolded, and he started as he looked on the loveliness of the coun- 
tenance. Could the picture of a Jewess —of one of that race that, 
for his father’s sake, he hated — produce such an effect on him, and 
was her beauty really such as it was there depicted ?” 

While asking himself these questions, a gentle tap at his door pre- 
ceded the entrance of the well-known Sarah. Interrupting her in the 
enumeration of her wares — 

“‘ Tell me, woman,” said he, “‘is the Jewess whom they talk about 
really as handsome as this picture represents her ?” 

“As the Lord is just!” returned she, “the chaste damsel is a 
thousand times fairer than you there see her.” 

“‘Chaste! say you? Has she ever withstood the temptations of 
rank and wealth ?” 

‘Miriam has been well brought up, my Lord; is betrothed, and 
has riches enough of her own to be above the power of temptation. 
Nothing but love could ‘ 


“ How ?” interrupted the young man. “ Did you not say she was 
betrothed ? ” 

“ True ; and yet she does not know what it is to love ?” 

“In that case,” said the prince, throwing himself on a sofa, “ tell 
her that I loye her, and arrange matters so that she may love me.” 

“ Nay!” exclaimed the old woman, feigning astonishment. ‘“ You 
are a Christian and a prince, and Miriam a Jewess. You cannot 
mean it!” i 

** Leave that to me,” he returned. ‘Do what you can to win her 
for me, and you shall have a reward that even your rapacious soul 
does not dream of.” 

An imperative gesture warned her that he was not to be argued 


with, and she left him, reflecting on the means by which she could 
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earn the promised recompense. Ambition and vanity were powerful 
agents, and she resolved to try their influence on Miriam. How far 
she succeeded we have already seen. 

Sure that Miriam would be impatient to see her again, she pur- 
posely deferred her visit for some days. One evening she entered 
Rachel’s apartment, with a small lantern in her hand. The blind 
woman occupied her usual place by the fire, and Miriam and the 
Portuguese held a whispered conversation together. 

“What are you saying about princes and Greeks?” inquired 
Rachel. “ What is it that is so splendid?” 

“There is splendour enough in Frankfort at present,” returned 
the other; “but I was telling your daughter a story of a prince who 
once on a time was so much in love with a maiden of our creed, that 
he shared his throne with her ” 

“‘ And so she became his paramour, and was accursed of her people,” 
interrupted Rachel. 

“‘Nay! nay! he honoured her as much as if she had been his wife, 
and her children reigned as princes in the land,” continued the other, 
winking to Miriam. “But it is only a tale, you know; such things 
do not happen now-a-days.” 

“ Well! you ean finish your tale when I am in bed,” said Rachel 
rising. As Miriam left the room to assist her mother, Sarah, opening 
the window, placed her lantern outside it. Soon after, a step was 
heard on the stairs, and going to the door she held a conversation in 
a low voice with some one outside. It was scarcely ended, when 
Miriam, returning, asked the meaning of the light at the window. 

“My child!” said Sarah, “‘ know you not, that on the sea-coast men 
light fires to guide the storm-driven mariner to the haven, and in 
like manner is this lantern placed for the guidance of one who, tor- 
mented by stormy passion, vainly seeks a haven of rest.” 

“ What mean you?” asked the young Jewess. 

“T mean that the handsomest and noblest youth in Frankfort stays 
a suppliant at your door, and with sighs and tears implores your 
pity.” 
*‘ Nay, Sarah, now I understand you less than ever,” said Miriam, 
whose blushes showed a greater knowledge of the old woman’s 
meaning than she was willing to allow. 

“In a word, then,” said the other, “ Prince Demetrius, the idol of 
every female heart, is without, and waits the sentence, that from your 
lips is to bring him misery or bliss.” 

On the following day, Sarah appeared before the prince with smiles 
that formed a striking contrast to his gloomy countenance. 

‘Hear me, old sorceress!” he exclaimed: “did you think when 
you took me to your Jewess, that I was going to play the part of 
Jacob, and dally round her for seven years. I hate your people, and 
if I concealed my feelings, it was because I expected to have a 
pleasant adventure to relate, instead of hearing a rigmarole about 
duty, and virtue, and seeing your long nose always before me. 
There is your money, and now keep out of my way, for by Heaven, 
if you get me into your Jewish quarter a third time, my sword will 
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leap from its scabbard to revenge my father’s death on all I meet 
there.” 

“Tut! tut! prince; a handsome girl (and where will you see 
Miriam’s equal ?), though she be a Jewess, is not to be gained without 
trouble. She loves you already, or she would not have consented to 
an interview, so we must not despair.” 

* You put me beyond my patience!” he exclaimed vehemently. 
“TI tell you again, that I hate your whole race. By their treachery 
my father was delivered into the hands of his murderers: among 
them are still concealed the emblems of royalty, that once formed the 
pride of our house. Accursed be ye all!” 

“ Well! well! I will say no more about it,” replied the old woman, 
chinking the gold she had received; “but for all that, my young 
prince,” she muttered as she descended the stairs, “if I can catch 
this pretty dove for you, you will not refuse the gift from the hands 
of the old Jewess Sarah.” 

Among the entertainments that were to be given in honour of the 
coronation was a masked ball. The great preparations that were 
making to render this féte worthy of the occasion were the theme of 
universal conversation. Sarah’s trade, as a vender of objects for the 
toilet, made her particularly active at this time, and there was scarcely 
a family of any consequence in Frankfort in which her services were 
not in requisition. One morning she was creeping along with her 
basket under her cloak, when a well-known signal made her look up ; 
Prince Demetrius was lounging at his window, and beckoned her to 
come to him. She entered his room, chuckling to herself as she 
guessed the purpose of his summons, and cunningly resolved to leave 
him to introduce the subject of both their thoughts. With this in- 
tention, she pretended to be much struck with the splendour of his 
. Hungarian uniform, which was lying on a table. 

“You will have an opportunity of seeing all this magnificence 
more fully displayed to-night,” said he; “for of course you will 
honour the masked ball with your presence ?” 

“Tam glad to see your highness in such good spirits. A poor 
Israelite like me go to the ball! Iwould not give a ducat for the 
life of the richest and best among us, who should show himself in the 
Romer Salle this night! not the beatiteous Miriam herself.” 

“Miriam!” interrupted he; “how is the Jewess? Have you 
seen her since that night ?” 

“ Ah! poor child! she is fretting herself, and lamenting that she 
has incurred your highness’s displeasure.” 

“My displeasure! By no means. Bring her to me, and I will 
soon comfort her. The girl is handsome enough to warrant a slight 
risk of paradise for her sake.” 

‘For shame, prince!” said Sarah, turning as if to leave the room. 

“ Where are you going in such a hurry? Do you think I do 
not know what you want? take this purse. Here is a ticket that will 
admit you to the ball, and if you bring Miriam with you, you know I 
can be grateful.” ) 

Sarah’s resolution was soon taken. She procured a suitable dis- 
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guise, and set off to visit Miriam, whom she had not seen for some 
days. 

On arriving, she found Rachel ill, and one of the neighbours, who 
acted as nurse, sitting by the bed-side. A glance at Miriam’s anxious 
countenance convinced her that a proposal for a meeting between the 
lovers would be favourably received ; and telling her that she had 
just seen the prince, she artfully insinuated that the moment was 
come on which the future prosperity of her whole life depended. 
Satisfied with the effect her hints had produced, for Miriam’s eyes 
lighted up at the mention of her lover’s name, Sarah displayed the 
costume she had bought. It had been made for a lady of high rank, 
who was prevented, by the sudden death of her husband, from making 
use of it. Dazzled with its splendour, Miriam in astonishment asked 
what it was for. 

“Prince Demetrius charged me to get it for you to go to the ball 
in,” said Sarah; “ but you must not lose time. I know a person who 
will lend a room where you may dress, and who will accompany you 
ina domino. Not that you will want her long, for the prince will 
soon find you out.” 

In spite of Miriam’s wish to see her lover, it was not without a 
violent inward struggle that she resolved to take advantage of Sarah’s 
offer ; but female vanity whispered that such an opportunity of ap- 
pearing in the full blaze of her charms might never occur again. 

“T will go,” she at length said. “ Yes, I will see him, though 
destruction lie in my path!” 

To satisfy Sarah, she tried on the dress. It was of antique fashion ; 
and by its form, as well as the richness of its materials, was evidently 
intended to represent the costume of some royal personage of ancient 
days. The young Jewess stood before the mirror, and her cheek was 
flushed with pleasure as she saw her lovely face and figure set off by 
the robes of a queen. 

“TI shall appear before him as a princess,” she said; “ but some- 
thing is still wanting to represent the character properly. See, 
Sarah, in that coffer lie ornaments that would make this costume 
surpass every other in the Romer Salle.” 

While speaking, she half unconsciously took out the casket, and 
unwrapped the silk from round it. For the first.time she beheld the 
seal, whole and entire as it had been, when a quarter of a century 
before, her honest grandfather had received it from the stranger. 

“ Have you no knife?” said Sarah, as she snatched the casket from 
her hand and tore off the seal that fastened the string. Miriam 
started at the dazzling brilliancy of the jewels. 

“‘ What have you done ?” she faintly asked. 

Without answering, the old woman placed the crown on Miriam’s 
head, and clasping her hands as she beheld the diamonds sparkling 
among her jetty locks —“ Surely!” she exclaimed, “ Esther her- 
self, when attired to go before the king, was not fairer than you. 
Go, child, and conquer as she did!” 

Encouraged by these words, Miriam accompanied Sarah to the _ 
room which the. latter had engaged for her to dress in. The crown 
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was again placed on her head. ‘“ Must I wear the red cross?” she 
asked with a shudder, as she saw Sarah with the insignia of the order 
in her hand. 

“To be sure you must,” was the answer. “TI will place it on your 
bosom, and no one will then suspect that a Jewess is concealed 
beneath your mask.” 

It would be impossible to describe the astonishment of Miriam on 
entering the Romer Salle, at the splendid sight that greeted her. 
The dais, where sat the emperor, surrounded by his brilliant court, 
the rich dresses of the Hungarians, the jewels, the embroidery, and 
the waving plumes of the courtiers and ambassadors, all struck on 
her dazzled senses like a scene of enchantment. But, if admiration 
almost deprived her of the power of motion, the sensation her ap- 
pearance excited in the assemblage was quite as great, and it would 
be difficult to say whether the beauty of her figure, or the extra- 
ordinary value of her jewels, attracted the most attention. 

The clang of the trumpets which had welcomed the imperial guest 
had ceased, and was succeeded by a symphony played entirely on 
flutes. While every breath was hushed, every ear attentive to catch 
the harmonious sounds, a loud cry rang through the Salle. All eyes 
turned to reprove the disturber. A tall commanding figure in uni- 
form was seen reclining on a sofa, as if struck down by some sudden 
blow. ‘The crowd closed round him, and the respect shown to the 
imperial presence caused the occurrence to pass without further 
notice. 

The Polonaise led by the emperor himself had begun, and Miriam 
had as yet seen no traces of Prince Demetrius. Sick at heart, she 
left her companion and wandered from the ball-room into a smaller 
apartment, where she sunk on a sofa. More than one person curious 
to know the name of the brilliant mask, had followed her, but her 
short impatient answers baffled all their attempts at conversation. 
Freed from their importunities, Miriam had been for some minutes 
alone, when a mask whom she had not before seen placed himself 
beside her. She started, for that proud step, that stately mien, 
could only belong to one person. ‘The very sound of his voice, in 
spite of an attempt to disguise it, convinced her it was the prince. 
His conversation left it uncertain whether he had already recognised 
her, for he seemed anxious to ascertain her name and rank. Miriam’s 
delight at finding her lover amounted to ecstasy; she playfully 
parried his questions by insisting that he already knew all he was 
asking. At length, remembering that a longer stay would be im- 
prudent, she rose to depart. 

“You shall not leave me,” said the mask pressing her hand. 

“ Alas!” returned Miriam. “ You will not wish to detain me, 
when you hear that it is to no princess you are paying your court, 
but to a poor maiden, who wears a crown to which she has no right, 
whose only riches are a pair of black eyes, with which to weep your 
absence, and long raven locks to dry them with.” 

“1 know!” whispered the other. “ You are the Jewess " 

“And if Iam!” she interrupted, “ will you deceive me and break 
my heart? ” 
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_ “ Let us understand each other,” said her companion impatiently. 
“You had those jewels from your father.” | 

“From my grandfather, who received them from a prince. I 
ought not to mention it, but I can conceal nothing from you.” 

“I know the story,” said the mask, “but you are going home. I 
will accompany you.” 

Miriam’s companion came up at this moment, and the three left 
the Romer Salle together. 

Early the next morning, a travelling chaise with one person inside 
was proceeding along a street in Frankfort leading to the Jewish 
quarter of the town, when its progress was stopped by a crowd of 
persons assembled before a house, and seemingly in the most violent 
state of excitement. The traveller demanded the cause of the dis- 
turbance. He was answered that a young Jewess named Miriam 
lay a corpse in the house. It was supposed that she had been mur- 
dered by an old Portuguese Jewess, named Sarah, assisted by a 
woman of ill-fame, in whose room the deed had been done. 

It was Reuben, Miriam’s betrothed, who was just returning from 
his journey, to whom these melancholy tidings were communicated. 
Overwhelmed with horror, he entreated permission to see the body. 
He was refused, for the house was in possession of the city autho- 
rities. While he still disputed the point, a rush of the people drove 
him back, and curses were heard from every tongue as the two 
culprits, loudly protesting their innocence, were conveyed-to prison. 
Soon after, some of the principal members of the Jewish community 
came to fetch the body of Miriam to her mother’s house. . Even in 
death, the matchless beauty of “the Pearl of Israel,” was the admir- 
ation of all who beheld her. She lay with her rich garments drenched 
with the blood that had flowed from a wound near the heart. The 
Ae black hair, from which the crown had been hastily torn, hung in 


ne disorder over her snowy neck, where the bloody marks of the mur- 
fas derer’s hand had left evidence of the violence with which the ruby 
ia cross had been snatched from her bosom. 


f The coronation was over, and all the strangers had left Frankfort 
; before Sarah and her accomplice were brought to trial. Although 
protesting that they were not guilty, the proofs appeared so strong 
: against them, that they were condemned without a dissenting voice. 
bh On the scaffold, Sarah uttered bitter curses against her judges, while 
| He her companion stretching out her hands in a last appeal to her fellow- 
i citizens, declared that she died innocent. 





bas Years rolled on, the story of Miriam had become a tale remembered 
1a only when some traveller explored the Jewish quarter of the city, 
teat when the Syndic of the Jews was one day requested to accompany 
| tg a person newly arrived in Frankfort to the Hebrew burying ground. 


‘ The stranger was a man of remarkable appearance. Although ap- 
Fas parently upwards of sixty years of age, his tall figure retained much 
qt of its former strength and elasticity. When excited by strong emo- 
i tions, his black eyes sparkled with all the fire of youth; but his 
ey contracted brow and compressed lips seemed to mark him as one who 
ith had suffered much pain, mental or bodily. 
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On entering the cemetery, he requested to be shown the place 
where Miriam was buried. Passing numerous grave-stones inscribed 
with Hebrew characters, his conductor led the way to a lowly hillock, 
the stone of which was fast crumbling away. “ Here,” said he, 
“lies the body of the loveliest and most unfortunate of her sex. Evil 
was the day that the unhappy girl ceased to remember the gulf that 
separates a Jew from a Christian!” 

These words were spoken with a bitterness that caused the stranger 
to look earnestly at the speaker, and he saw that his eyes were filled 
with tears. “ Were you her brother?” he asked. 

“‘T was more!” replied the other. ‘I was her betrothed: but 
for my fatal journey she might now be alive, the mother of my chil- 
dren. The tragic story has never been clearly explained, for the 
declaration of the two women seemed to implicate a third person in 
the transaction ; but neither he nor the fate of the jewels could ever 
be discovered.” 

“‘Perhaps,” said the stranger after a short silence, “I could give 
you the information you wish for. My mission here is connected 
with the circumstances that you speak of; but you must grant me 
two requests. The one is to be silent respecting my visit; the other, 
to permit me to enter this cemetery alone, as often as I wish.” 

His hearer, greatly surprised, promised to observe the conditions, 
and they left the place together. 

“The two women,” said the stranger, “were innocent. The 
murder was committed by a servant of the prince’s; the same who in 
his infancy twice saved him from sharing his fathér’s fate. Marco, 
that was his name, had been brought up in the family, was warmly 
attached to his master, and swore, if ever it were in his power, to 
revenge his death. On recognising the jewels, Prince Demetrius 
left the ball and communicated his discovery to this man, charging 
him not to lose sight of them. The story ran, that Prince Constantine 
had been betrayed by a Jew, and it was natural to suppose that the 
person possessing them, and who owned that she belonged to that 
people, was the child of the betrayer. Marco watched her and her 
companion to the house, and taking the opportunity of the absence of 
the latter, he entered Miriam’s room. He was joyfully received, for 
she took him for his master—you know the rest. Prince Demetrius 
soon after married, and the crown that was torn from the brow of the 
murdered girl adorned that of his bride. From that hour the curse 
of Heaven seemed to pursue him. His children died, his wife was 
faithless, he lost the emperor’s favour ; and when at last, a banished 
man, he knelt by the bedside of the assassin, he promised that the 
fatal jewels should be offered as an expiatory sacrifice to the manes 
of the innocent victim.” 

The stranger took his leave, nor did the Syndic ever see him again, 
for on the following day he left Frankfort ; Reuben, however, learned 
that he had visited the cemetery alone, and reflecting on the occur- 
rence, he felt convinced that in him he had beheld one of the principal 
actors in the tragedy, and that his visiter must have been Prince 

Demetrius himself. | 
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MATEO THE HUNCHBACK. 


AN INCIDENT IN GUIPUZCOA. 


Tue chain of the Pyrenees, that magnificent natural barrier between 
France and the Peninsula, generally diminishes in height as it ap- 
proaches the western coast, until, on arriving within a few miles of 
the Bay of Biscay, the towering wall or mountain dwindles into de- 
tached and comparatively trifling ranges of hills, and the boundary 
line between the two countries is completed by the insignificant 
stream of the Bidassoa. On the Spanish bank of that river, and at a 
short distance from the spot where it leaves the frontier, and becomes 
entirely Spanish, there stands, or at least stood, some half-dozen years 
back, a small squalid looking venta, or inn, which, judging from its 
wild isolated position, was more likely to be resorted to by smugglers 
and outlaws than by honest men and peaceable travellers. Built in 
an angle formed by some large masses of dark-coloured rock, the 
house was invisible to persons approaching from the east or south: 
on the north side, or front, flowed the river, at a distance of about a 
hundred yards, and with a thick forest of oak and chestnut on its 
opposite bank; while to the west the ground was rugged and broken, 
with a narrow mule track winding like a whitish line over the rocks 
amongst which it finally lost itself. 

On an autumn night of the year 1838, the large smoky room that 
composed the whole of the ground-floor of this inn was occupied by 
two persons. One of these was a man in the prime of life, tall, raw- 
boned, and muscular, and possessed of the broad shoulders, narrow 
hips, and sinewy limbs, that characterise the Spanish mountaineer. 
His countenance, naturally harsh and stern in its expression, was 
rendered still less prepossessing by the scar of a sabre cut, extending 
from the left temple, across the cheek-bone, to the corner of his long 
upper lip, which latter feature was covered by a thick mustache of a 
reddish-brown colour. His dress was half military, half civilian; a 
blue frock-coat buttoned up to the chin, and girt at the waist by a 
leathern belt supporting a curved and broad-bladed sabre, a Basque 
cap on his head, and at his heels sharp rowelled spurs that jingled as 
he strode up and down the damp and filthy floor of the room. He 
was apparently annoyed or impatient at something: from time to 
time a muttered curse or angry exclamation escaped him, and he 
would give a fierce stamp with the heel of his boot, or a hasty clutch 
at his brazen sword-hilt. Once or twice he paused opposite to the 
large projecting chimney and gazed for a moment into the log-fire 
that was smouldering on the hearth, or pulled up the wick in an iron 
lamp that hung from the rudely fashioned mantel-shelf, and then re- 
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sumed his monotonous promenade. The second occupant of the dingy 
apartment was a boy, apparently about twelve years of age, to judge 
at least from his diminutive stature and delicate features. He was 
crouched down upon a low bench in the chimney-corner, his elbows 
on his knees, his chin resting on his hands, and his large restless 
black eyes glittering from amongst.a profusion of tangled curls of the 
same colour, that. hung over his neck, shoulders, and cheeks. The 
name of this lad was Matéo, and he was the son of the keeper of the 
venta, one José Miron, a notorious contrabandista, who was then ab- 
sent on a smuggling expedition. ‘The man who has been described 
was Antonio Ranez, or as he was more commonly called, Antonito, 
the chief of a small guerilla band, that carried on a kind of predatory 
warfare against the Carlists in the neighbourhood of the French fron- 
tier, a good deal on its own account, and a little on that of her 
Catholic Majesty Isabella the Second. 

After some continuance of his restless walk, Antonio’s patience 
seemed to be fairly exhausted. Stopping suddenly, he drew from his 
pocket a clumsy silver watch, and looked at it by the light of the 
lamp. 

“« Las once! Eleven o'clock!” he exclaimed, “ and not yet come. 
Something must have happened.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words when the stillness of the night 
was broken by a shrill whistle, given apparently within a very short 
distance of the house. The man hurried to the door, opened it, and 
gazed out into the darkness, which was excessive, the sky being 
covered with heavy clouds, and not a star visible. Suddenly a light 
appeared on the farther side of the Bidassoa, andsthrew a brilliant 
streak across the water. The illumination was.momentary, and then 
all was again darkness. 

“ Matéo, muchacho pronto! quitk!” cried the guerilla in a low 
hurried tone to the boy, who was still cowering inthe chimney-corner. 
The lad rose to his feet, and it then became evident that his diminu- 
tive stature and sickly juvenile appearance were notso much owing to 
his youth as to the deformity of his frame. He might be twenty 
years of age, but was considerably under five feet in height, his legs 
long and awkward, his body exceedingly short, and disfigured by a 
protuberance between the shoulders. 

“‘ Matéo, quick to the boats!” repeated Antonio. 

The hunchback led the way with long strides to the water’s edge, 
where a small boat was lying concealed among some bushes, to which 
it was secured. Antonio sprang in. The lad untied the rope, and 
was about to follow, when the guerilla uttered a fierce oath. 

‘“‘ The oars — where are they ?” 

Matéo looked into the boat. 

“‘ Are they not here, Don Antonio?” 

“ Demonio !” exclaimed the guerilla, in a tone of suppressed fury ; 
“the oars, you imp of perdition !” 

And, seizing the boy by the collar, he shook him violently. 

“ They must be in the stable,” said the hunchback, as soon as he 
had breath to speak. “I will fetch them.” 
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At this moment another whistle and a second flash of light across 
the water seemed to increase the impatience of Antonio, who jumped 
out of the boat, and, striking the unlucky dwarf a furious blow on the 
face, caught him by the collar and dragged him in the direction of the 
house. In less than three minutes the guerilla returned, bearing one 
of the missing oars in his hand, by a few strokes of which the boat 
was impelled to within half a score yards of the opposite shore. Strik- 
ing his paddle into the bottom of the shallow river, Antonio then 
checked his speed. 

“ Quien vive?—Who goes there ?” said he, in a distinct but cautious 
tone. 

“ Raposo *,” was the reply. 

The keel of the boat grated upon the shore, a man, muffled in a 
cloak stepped in, and in a few seconds the skiff and its occupants were 
again on the Spanish bank of the Bidassoa. The boat was moored, 
and the two men walked up to the inn. 

Divesting himself of his cloak, and laying aside the dark lantern 
which had served him for his signals, the new comer drew a bench to 
the fire, and, seating himself upon it, stirred up the embers and ex- 
posed his booted feet, which were soaked with water and covered with 
mud, to the pleasant heat of the flames. He was a man of about fifty 
years of age, with strongly marked features of a particularly keen and 
resolute expression, and dressed in plain clothes of unassuming cut 
and materials. Antonio, after carefully shutting the door, also ap- 
proached the fire, and seated himself opposite to the stranger, who 
cast a searching glance round the room. 

“ Are you alone?” said the stranger. ‘ Where is José Miron?” 

“‘ Passing tobacco into France,” was the reply. 

“ And his son?” 

“The humpbacked cub is in the sulks, and has taken himself off. 
You may speak freely, Senor L * * *. There is no fear of our being 
overheard. Are matters progressing ?” 

“‘Excellently well,” replied the other. ‘“ He is at Aspeitia, with- 
out other guards than a few orderlies, thinking himself as safe as if 
he were on the throne at Madrid, with a regiment of body-guards at 
the gates of his palace. He little dreams of what is brewing for him. 
How astonished he will be to see us walk up to his bedside to-morrow 
night. For to-morrow night it must be, Antonio. There is no time 
to lose.” 

“ And why would not the general do it?” asked the guerilla. 
‘‘ What can be his reason for throwing away such a chance?” 

“ Pshaw!” returned the other, impatiently — “the general! It is 
not your generals and colonels who want to put an end to a war which 
gives them money and promotion. No, no. He treated me as a 
madman when I opened the plan to him, hinted that I was a spy, and 
finally ordered me to leave the province. So I took a passport for 
France, and here I am. But we can do it without him, Antonio. 
To-morrow night, one hour after sunset, I shall be off St. Sebastian, 


* A fox. 
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with the two chasse-marées. Mind you and your men are ready to 
join me.” 

“Tt is a risking business,” said the guerilla, musingly. “ But the 
prize is worth trying for. They ought to make me commander-in- 
chief and you prime minister, if we succeed; for we shall have done 
more than all their ministers and generals have been able to do. 
Santissima Virgen! compadre. Think of you and I rousing his 
majesty from his first sleep, just touching him on the shoulder and 
saying, ‘ Carlitos re 

“Hush!” exclaimed L * * *, hastily. “You are imprudent. No 
use mentioning names.” 

“Not a soul to hear us,” replied Antonio; “ but, however, silence 
is our countersign. Have you any thing more to say to me?” 

“Nothing,” said L * * *: “only remember to-morrow, one hour 
after sunset.” 

“T shall be exact,” replied Antonio; “and then— hurrah for an 
ounce of lead or a general’s commission !” 

These were the last words spoken by either of the two men, who 
now left the house together. L * * * crossed into France in the same 
manner in which he had arrived, and Antonio, after conveying him 
over the river, entered a sort of shed that served as a stable to the 
venta, and presently reappeared mounted upon a strong rough-looking 
horse. He struck into a mountain path, and in another moment had 
disappeared in the darkness. 

Scarcely had the clatter made upon the flinty soil by his horse’s 
hoofs died away, when there was a stir amongst a pile of old sacks and 
fishing nets in a corner of the room which the guerilla and L * * * 
had so recently left; and the unshapely figure of Matéo Miron rose to 
its feet. The features of the deformed lad were smeared with blood, 
the result of the blow he had received ; but instead of wearing an ex- 
pression of pain or vexation, they were lighted up with a smile of 
savage joy. 

“ Aspeitia!” he muttered between his teeth, as he approached the 
fire and held out his long ape-like fingers to the embers. “ Carlitos — 
a general’s commission—the fool! Antonito the muleteer with a 
general’s faja. He has reckoned without Matéo, ay, and without 
the blow,” added he, putting his hand to his face, which was swollen, 
and still bleeding. ‘ Ha, ha! the fool!” 

And extinguishing the lamp, which was smoking and flickering in 
its socket, the hunchback uttered a wild sound between a yell and a 
laugh, and darted out of the venta. 

It was about an hour after nightfall upon the day subsequent to 
that on which the incidents above narrated occurred that two of the 
fast-sailing lugger-rigged vessels, known as T’rincadores, or Chasse- 
marées, came gliding down with a favouring breeze from the direc- 
tion of the French coast, and backed their sails opposite to the harbour 
of St. Sebastian. At the same instant lanterns were run up to their 
mast-heads ; and scarcely had this been done, when, from the shadow of 
the cliffs below the lighthouse, five row-boats, crowded with men, shot 


out, and in a very few minutes reached the side of the trincadores. 
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The crews of the boats were transferred to the larger vessels, with 
the exception of two rowers, who remained in each of the former, and 
pulled leisurely back to land. All sail was now made on the lug- 
gers, a fresh easterly breeze favoured their progress, and sent them 
bounding over the waves; but, as if even this rapid rate of progres- 
sion had not been sufficient, sweeps were put out, and the sturdy 
Biscayan mariners applied themselves to accelerate the speed of the 
vessels, which advanced with extraordinary swiftness, the water 
flashing from their sides, and emitting the phosphoric light frequently 
to be observed upon that coast. The men who had been brought on 
board by the boats took no share in the labour of the sailors, which, 
to judge from their garb and equipment, would not have been very 
congenial to their habits and profession. ‘They were about fifty in 
number, active, hardy-looking fellows, some of them of rather cut- 
throat physiognomy, but all with an expression of reckless daring 
stamped upon their features. ‘Their dress was tolerably various, some 
wearing blue or green uniform jackets, others grey frock-coats. All 
had the round flat cap, which was the universal head-dress of the 
Carlists, and also of some of the Christino guerilla corps, and all were 
armed well and alike, with clean serviceable muskets and bayonets, 
their cananas or leathern belts being stuffed full of cartridges. 

These men formed the guerilla band of Antonio Ranez, who now 
stood upon the half deck of the larger chasse-marée, in low and earnest 
conversation with the same person whom hghad met the preceding 
night at the venta on the Bidassoa. ‘Bhe Sefior L * * *, however, 
had changed his costume to one somewhat similar to that of his com- 
panion, and had, moreover, buckled a sword round his waist, while 
from the breast of his coat protruded the butts of two pistols. His 
brow was slightly knit, and his countenance wore a look of decision 
and excitement as he paced, or rather turned, up and down the half- 
dozen planks that formed the quarter-deck of the lugger. “ It ts a 
bold thing,” said he, in reply to some observation made by Antonio, 
“but the prize aimed at is in proportion. And if there has been no 
treachery, and the men are staunch, I will answer for its success.” 

‘‘'Treachery there can hardly have been,” replied the guerilla ; 
for even now none but you and myself know whither we are bound, 
or what is the object of our expedition. Certainly its real one is the 
last that will be suspected. As to my men, I answer for them as for 
myself.” 

Within three hours after the luggers had left St. Sebastian, they 
cast anchor at the mouth of a creek on a secluded part of the Gui- 
puzcoan coast, west of the mouth of the river Orio, and within a short 
distance of the port of Guetaria. Forty guerillas, with Antonio and 
L * * *, were conveyed to land by successive trips of the luggers’ 
boats ; the other ten were left on board, with strict orders to allow 
none of the crew to go ashore, but to await at the same spot the return 
of their comrades, which would take place before daybreak. Every- 
thing was conducted with the utmost silence and caution; all lights 
had long been extinguished on board both vessels; the oars were 
muffled, and no man spoke above his breath. 
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There was no moon, but the night was a clear and starlight one, 
when Antonio and his band, under the guidance of L * * *, who sta- 
tioned himself at the head of the party, left the coast, and struck into 
the interior of the country, marching in single file, at a pace not un- 
frequently adopted by Spanish soldiers, and that for silence and speed 
could be equalled by few besides North American Indians. It was 
neither a walk nor arun, but a swinging step between the two, capable 
of being long sustained, and which carried them over the ground with 
great rapidity. Their guide was evidently a man perfectly acquainted 
with the country he was traversing ; he looked neither to the right 
nor the left, but pursued his course in nearly a straight line, now 
across meadows and ploughed fields, then through narrow lanes and 
perhaps for a short distance along a high road; through copse and 
thicket, over hedge, ditch, and bank, on he went with the untiring 
vigour and activity of a Biscayan mountaineer. From the moment 
the guerillas set foot on shore, they were in the Carlist country, 
amongst a population devoted to the Pretender, and within a short 
distance of numerous cantonments and garrisons of his troops. The 
lateness of the hour, however, the darkness, and the unfrequented 
paths they were following, rendered it improbable that they should be 
encountered or even seen, but nevertheless every precaution had been 
taken in case they were. ‘Their dress and equipment were the same 
in all respects as those of most of the Carlist troops: they were all 
Biscayans, talking Basque, and familiar with the habits of the enemy 
they were so unhesitatingly venturing amongst. During a march of 
three hours’ duration they made but two rencontres. ‘The first was of 
some peasant women, who wished them a good night, and walked on 
unsuspectingly, taking them for Carlist soldiers, the more so as two 
or three of the men struck up a ditty popular amongst the factious 
troops, and the words of which were as complimentary to Don Carlos 
as they were disparaging to his niece and sister-in-law. The second 
meeting was not got over so easily. A peasant, mounted on a stout 
mule, came trotting up beside the party, with which he seemed in- 
clined to keep company. He entered into conversation with the men, 
asked them where they were going and whence coming, and what was 
the cause of so late a march. The guerillas had had their lesson and 
were ready with answers, but his curiosity was not easily satisfied, 
and his questions became embarrassing. 

“ Get rid of that chattering fool,” said L * * * to Antonio. “ He 
is too inquisitive. Fifty lives must not be risked for one.” 

“ True,” said Antonio, drawing his sabre silently, and slackening 
his pace. As the unlucky peasant passed the guerilla, a bright blade 
gleamed for an instant; there was a low gurgling sound, and then a 
body fell crashing through bushes and branches into the ravine that 
bordered the road. 

It was an hour past midnight when the adventurous little band 
halted in a lane that wound between hills covered with forest trees, 
from amongst which large irregular corners and pinnacles of rock 
here and there protruded. Every thing was still ; the breeze had died 
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away, and save the occasional screech of an owl or croak of a frog, 
not a sound was to be heard. 

‘In ten minutes we are there,” said L * * * to Antonio. “It is 
time to give the men their final orders.” 

Antonio assented, and the next moment the guerillas were collected 
in a circle round their leaders. L * * * addressed them. 

“‘ Men,” said he, pointing to a light at no very great distance, 
“ yonder is Aspeitia.” 

There was a movement of surprise amongst the men at finding 
themselves, as it were, in the very den of the lion. 

“‘ ‘There is a person there whom we are going to seize and convey 
back to the trincadores. ‘There are no troops in the place and we 
expect little difficulty in making his capture; but should there be any 
attempt at rescue, with an appearance of success, remember that, dead 
or alive, we must have him, and that his head alone will be worth its 
weight in gold to the man who shall present it to-morrow at St. Se- 
bastian. And now, forward! Raposo the watchword. The rendez- 
vous here in case of dispersion.” 

The men fell into their places, and the march was resumed. They 
had not, however, advanced a hundred yards from the spot at which 
this short pause had been made, when the pass was lighted up with a 
bright glare, and the reports of five-score muskets were echoed from 
the neighbouring hills. At the same instant, from behind rocks and 
trees, from amongst brushwood and bushes, hundreds of dark forms 
started up; and the white caps of the fifth battalion of Guipuzcoa, 
the gallant and much dreaded Chapelchurris, became dimly visible 
through the darkness as the wearers hurried down to the attack of 
the Christinos. 

“« Hémos perdido,” said L * * *, as he fell heavily over at the foot 
of a tree. ‘“ We have lost, but the cast was worth risking.” 

He had been struck by two balls, and died almost instantly. More 
than a third of the guerillas had been killed or desperately wounded 
by the volley they had received, but notwithstanding this heavy loss, 
and the desperate situation in which he found himself, Antonio, who 
was as yet unhurt, did not seem to despair, or at any rate he was re- 
solved to sell his life dearly. 

“ Animo, muchachos !” cried he, as he snatched up the musket of 
one of his dead followers, and taking a steady aim at a Carlist officer 
who was leading on his men to the charge, shot him dead. The 
Christinos, gathering courage from the example of their chief, poured 
in a volley upon the enemy, which for an instant checked the advance 
of the latter. But the odds were too large for the issue of the contest 
to be doubtful. A gallant but vain attempt was made by Antonio to 
retreat along the road by which he had come, fighting as he went, but 
after twice driving back the Carlists by the desperate impetuosity of 
his attacks, he found that he was completely surrounded, and might as 
well die where he stood. A general discharge from the Chapel- 
churris, who were enraged at the obstinate resistance of this handful 
of men, brought the matter toa conclusion. Five Christinos, who still 
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remained on foot, threw down their arms and begged for quarter, but 
were instantly bayoneted. Antonio himself lay mortally wounded on 
the ground. 

Before the smoke of this final volley had cleared away, a lad, 
mounted on an uncouth Pyrenean pony, made his appearance upon 
the scene of the skirmish. Dismounting, he began peering about 
amongst the dead and dying men with which the ground was strewed, 
until he at length came to Antonio, who was lying by the road-side, 
his head partially propped up against a fragment of rock, his life fast 
oozing out by three wounds, the least of which was mortal. On re- 
cognising the dying guerilla, a wild shout of exultation burst from the 
lips of Matéo the hunchback. 

“ Ha! Anton mio,” he cried, “ we are not to be a general this time, 
it seems ; we must wait a little longer for the faja. Or have we got 
the ounce of lead for our share? Ha, ha! Well —’twill teach you 
to beat and buffet the poor hunchback. And so you would have car- 
ried off Carlitos, eh? Ha, ha, ha!” 

And he began capering and dancing round the wounded man, 
shouting out abuse of Isabel and her partisans, and singing frag- 
ments of Carlist songs, to the considerable amusement of some of the 
Chapelchurris, who had lit torches in order the better to despoil the 
bodies of the Christinos, and now stood looking on in the flickering, 
flaring light at the antics of the half crazy hunchback, occasionally, too, 
joining in the taunts he addressed to the unfortunate Antonio. Pre- 
sently the latter made a slight movement, as if desirous of raising his 
head higher upon its rocky pillow. Matéo immediately threw himself 
en his knees beside him. 

“ Let me assist you, Antonito,” said he, in a tone of mockery. 
“ You do not seem at your ease upon your couch to-night.” 

And throwing his long lean arms round the body of his victim, he 
exerted all his strength to drag him into a sitting posture, at the 
same time twisting his flexible features into a hideous grimace of con- 
tempt and hatred. The wounded guerilla uttered a groan of pain and 
rage, which was echoed a moment later by a sharp shrill cry from 
the hunchback. The arms of the latter relaxed their hold, his head 
drooped, and he fell heavily across the body of Antonio, in whose 
throat the death rattle was now audible. Some of the Carlists 
stepped forward and raised Matéo, but he was already dead. By a 
last effort of expiring strength, the guerilla had drawn his knife and 
stabbed his betrayer and tormenter to the heart. 


It is a fact known to few, but not the less a fact, that towards the 
latter part of the Carlist war in Spain a plan was formed for carrying 
off Don Carlos from his quarters at a Guipuzcoan village, where he 
was frequently left unguarded, and with but few attendants. It was 
proposed that a steamer should leave St. Sebastian soon after night- 
fall, and land a handful of resolute Basque guerillas upon the coast, 
within four or five hours’ march of the Pretender’s residence. Dis- 


guised as Carlist soldiers, they were to march across the country, cap- 
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ture Don Carlos, and bring him with all possible speed to the steam- 
boat, on their way to which they were to be met, and their retreat 
protected, by some Christino battalions. The plan of this daring 
attempt was submitted by its originator to a Christino general then 
commanding in Guipuzcoa, but who did not think proper to coun- 
tenance it. It was one of those enterprises that at first sight appear 
mad and impossible of execution, but which nevertheless, by their 
very boldness and improbabilty, often succeed. There is no doubt 
that a dash of this description was subsequently made, without assist- 
ance from the authorities, but the adventurers were betrayed, an am- 
buscade laid for them, and they were all cut to pieces when within a 
short distance from the object of their expedition. The extermination 
of a few guerillas was a matter of too common occurrence at that 
time to attract much attention, and it was scarcely alluded to in the 
Christino papers, though the Carlist gazettes, according to their usual 
custom, recorded it with much exaggeration and bombast. They 
were either not convinced, however, or did not think proper to men- 
tion, that the object of the detachment which had been- destroyed was 
no-less a one than the surprisal and carrying off of the Pretender 
himself; an object that might not improbably have been effected, had 
not the Carlists been put on their guard by a peasant lad, who ca- 
sually became acquainted with the plot. 





STANZAS. 


FAREWELL, Life! My senses swim ; 
And the world is growing dim ; 
Thronging shadows cloud the light, 
Like the advent of the night, — 
Colder, colder, colder still 

Upward steals a vapour chill — 
Strong the earthy odour grows — 

I smell the Mould above the Rose ! 


Welcome, Life! the Spirit strives ! 
Strength returns, and hope revives ; 
Cloudy fears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn, — 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom — 
Sunny light for sullen gloom, 
Warm perfume for vapour cold — 
I smell the Rose above the Mould! 
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THE CHRISTMAS LOG. 


BY SUUM CUIQUE, ESQ. 


‘* Whatever you do, always keep a log.” — Tom CRINGLE. 





CHAPTER I. 


‘Wuat! no fun, of no kind ?” asked Mr. Bartholomew Biggerton of a 
labouring man who was earning his daily proportion of three shillings 
a week by cracking flints on the road. “ No fun, of no kind, at 
Christmas ?” 

* Fun and full bellies is out o’ fashion in these parts,” replied old 
Tom Shoveller. 

“ What! no ringing ‘of bells?” 

“None. Parson’s quarrelled with the ringers, locked up the belfry, 
and put the keys in his pocket. For fear they should pick the lock 
and have a jolly peel, he’s cut off and carried away the bell-ropes.” 

* No singing of carols and hymns? no waking up people out of a 
nice sweet sleep at midnight with fiddles and flutes and clarinets?” 

“ None,” said Tom. ‘“ The singers was the ringers, and in course 
the ringers was the singers, and as the one’s offended with parson so 
is tother. If they wasn’t allowed to ring, of course, they wasn’t going 
to sing, and.so they’ve left the eéhurch for the public-house.” 

* And don’t the little charity school boys come round with their 
Christmas pieces to show what improvements they have made ?” 

* We’ve got an infant school, a national school, and adult school, 
but no charity school,” said Tom; “and they never have any pieces 
of any thing at Christmas, only a hot-cross bun apiece on Good 
Fridays.” 

“No coals given away —no blankets—no cloaks and bonnets — 
flannels and calicoes ?” 

“ Nothing of the sort,” said Tom, shaking his head; “ but then 
we've plenty of . 

“ What ?” said Mr. Biggerton eagerly. 

“ Tracks,” said Tom. “ We've temperance tracks, and missionary 
tracks, and tracks for the times, and anti-corn-law tracks ; in short, 
they’re so liberal with them that the butter-shops now won’t give 
nothing for waste paper. Why should they when they gets it for 
nothing ?” 

“ Tracts you mean,” said Biggerton, laying an emphasis on the 
final ¢. 


“ Of course I does, and I says so,” said Tom. 
4 
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“ But the squire there up at the Hall he keeps Christmas, I suppose, 
mistletoe bough, and all that.” 

“ Can’t say whether he do or_no.. As to mistletoe, he’s mizzled 
from here, and we don’t know what’s come of him.” 

“ What! left that fine mansion and park and the deer, and all the 
rest of it?” asked Biggerton amazed. 

“ All—and all owing to the stoopid tenants. They grumbled at 
there being too much game, so he had it all destroyed, rose their 
rents in consequence, and, as I said before, mizzled out of the country, 
not having an inducement to continue in it, when all his sport was 
gone.” 

“Tam glad of it,” said Biggerton. ‘“ The excessive preservation 
of game is very hurtful to the farmer, injures the poor, and promotes 
poaching.” 

“ And where’s the harm of that?” said Tom. “ Iam very sorry, for 
my part, as the squire gave in, and the farmers are fools for their pains. 
Many an honest shilling have I earned, and very easily too, for I 
could set a wire with any man— round as a hoop, and as strong as a 
cable ; but now, it’s all up. There is neither fun nor profit to be had ; 
there is not a hare or a pheasant within miles of us.” 

“ T am glad of it —I say again, I am glad of it. You might earn 
a shilling or two, but then —— ” ; 

“« Ay, I have some fun too,” said ‘Tom. 

“ But you were always liable to have a mortal struggle with the 
keepers, and be sent to gaol if you were caught.” 

“ And where’s the harm of that, when a man’s nearly starving ?” 
asked Tom Shoveller. “ It’s a risk I know, and I’ve run it many a 
time, and never been cotched, and if I had been, what then? I should 
have had a weather-tight roof over my head, and plenty to eat and 
drink ; whereas, if I did not poach, I should,.as I do now, stay at 
home and starve.” 

** But you could labour honestly to get your own living,” said 
Biggerton, “ or else apply to your parish.” 

*‘ You said labour? Yes — at three shillingsa week; and you said, 
‘apply to the parish.’ No, no; no Unions for me; break a window 
first, say I, and go to gaol. Much more respectable, and a good deal 
better feeding ; just compare the living, that’s all; look at the ounces, 
and you'll see the gaol is the most liberal allowance, and far more re- 
spectable when you comes out.” 

“ T cannot understand that,” said Biggerton. 

“‘ It’s easy enough when you knows it,” said Tom. ‘ When one 
goes into the Union, every body knows he’s become disreputable and 
got no friends. All his sticks and duds is sold, and his wife and 
children goes in with him. They’re stripped and washed, and dressed 
in the pauper’s dress, and separated one from the other, and if they 
should ever get out again, they’ve got to begin the world anew without 
a mag to begin it with, and the stamp of the Union upon them ; whereas, 

if a man poaches, and is cotched at it, he is fined, and of course can’t 
pay the fine, but takes it out of the county allowance. He’s shut up, 
it’s true, but his wife and family is not, and jogs along, by the help of 
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their friends, until his term’s up, and he is let out with a few shillings 
in his pocket for travelling expenses. When he gets home he finds 
all his tables and chairs and beds just where they were when he left 
them, and he goes to work again as if nothing had happened ; for 
rely on it, catching a hare or a partridge is no crime in the eyes of 
the farmer that employs him, unless he farms his own land and 
shoots.” 

“ Well, well,” said Bartholomew Biggerton, “I can’t say I under- 
stand it; for 1am only a cockney, but dare say a trifle of money will 
be welcome.” 

“ Werry,” said Tom, as he transferred his hammer to his left hand 
and held out his right for the proffered tip. 

Mr. Biggerton dived into the depths of his waistcoat pocket, and, 
after fumbling for some time, found a fourpenny piece, and placed it 
in the horny hand of the labourer. 

“Humph !” said Tom, as he turned it over and over, and at last 
sent it spinning up into the air by a jerk of his thumb. ‘“ Humph! 
sixpences gets cruel small—been in the Union, this one, and kept on 
skilly. It’s shrunk nearly half.” 

“That never was a sixpence,” said Biggerton, rather confusedly ; 
“that’s a joe — a fourpenny —and a very handy coin it is.” 

“Then mayhap your honour will let me take out the odd tuppence 
in beer,” said Tom. ‘TI have heard your honour has a capital tap.” 

Biggerton was rather annoyed ; but he did not like to be thought 
stingy ; and “your honour” had great charms for him. He walked 
into the gateway and up the gravel path of his cottage, and ordered 
his maid to bring out half-a-pint of ale to the poor flint-breaker. 

“ This cup’s been in the Union too,” said Tom ; “ or else the maid’s 
made a mistake and brought the wrong one. I’m werry thirsty still, 
and shall break the flints all askew unless I wet both eyes.” 

Biggerton called the maid to fill the cup once more, and then re- 
treated within doors to avoid all further claims on his generosity from 
his new acquaintance. 

As he hung up his hat and great coat in the hall he could not help 
hearing Tom Shoveller say to his maid of all work, “ The old file 
drinks something better than this himself, I’m thinking, or he would 
not look quite so ) plump. It’s dear at a thank ye. Water's plentiful 
hereabouts.” 

Could Biggerton’s ears deceive him? He heard the pauper — the 
earner of three shillings a week —criticising his home-brewed, and his 
maid laughing at his criticisms. — 

However, it did not matter, he had got a grievance to dilate upon, 
and that to a well-to-do London tradesman, who had just given up 
business and retired into the country to enjoy himself, was something 
worth having. He resolved*to make the most of it. 

“Margaret, my dearest,” said he to his spouse, ‘‘ there—look there 
— see that poor fellow upon whom I have just bestowed a trifle and a 
draught of our ale.” 

“Small beer, you mean, Bartlemy, love — small beer.” 

“ Ale — table ale, dearest —but I was going to say, when you in- 
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terrupted me—that is a philosopher —he prefers a prison to an 
Union workhouse, and sooner than eat the bread of charity works on 
the public roads for sixpence a day. .There’s a nobility about that 
man’s character that deserves encouragement — where should we find 
a man in London to work at so cheap a rate?” 

Mrs. Biggerton confessed that she did not know where the indi- 
vidual was to be found; and also confessed that the sum was very 
small, but thought it seemed adequate to the poor man’s support; for 
he did not look so very thin considering. She had no doubt that 
Christmas brought its comforts to him as well as to every body else. 

“ Christmas! marm, comforts! would you believe it? ‘The ringers 
are not allowed to ring nor the singers to sing; the little school 
children have no pieces to show, and instead of blankets, coals, flan- 
nel, and calicoes, nothing is given away but tracts—nothing but 
tracts, marm, which even the butterman won’t take off their hands 
for waste paper. Old England aint no longer old England, and we’ve 
come into retirement when there is nothing worth retiring for. But 
though the squire has run away because the game’s up with him, and 
the parson has locked up the belfry, and driven the singers from the 
singing gallery to the public house, I see no reason why we should 
not keep up old customs, and have our Christmas log, and our Christ- 
mas fare as usual. What is the use of money, Mrs. B., unless we do 
some good with it, and enjoy ourselves, and make our poor neigh- 
bours merry ?” 

Mrs. Biggerton confessed that she could not see the use of it, unless 
it was devoted to the purposes suggested by her husband. 

“Then, my lovey-dovey, having your consent, I will hold a little 
Christmas of our own quite in the olden style. I’ve got Hone’s 
Every Day Book, and that tells us all about it. Ah, here it is — 
there’s a pretty picture, Margaret —a religious paper mystery. We'll 
have a mystery my lovey-dovey.” 

‘We'll have no other masters nor mistresses but masiiein, Bartlemy, 
as long-as I’ve a voice in the matter — but go on; what next ?” 

« Mistletoe and holly, and all sorts of evergreens to hang up in the 
kitchen to kiss the maids under,” said Biggerton. 

“ Nothing so improper shall be committed in my kitchen. We 
shall have the Society for the Suppression of Vice down upon us,” said 
his spouse. 

“ And the yule log; we will have a monster; and I'll send out and 
order it at once,” said Biggerton, as he rang the bell for the maid. 

“‘ Sally, go down to the carpenter’s and order a yule log, the largest 
he’s got.” . 

“ A what ?” said Sally. 

“ A yule log, silly girl—a yule log — it’s to be burnt, you know.” 

Sally looked as if she was thinking, and after a few minutes, she 
took her finger from her forehead and asked, — 

«“ Hadn't I better order it at the grocer’s — he’s got the biggest?” 

“ No —no—do as I bid you, and make haste back,” said Big- 


gerton. 
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“ Well, Bartlemy, and what else?” said his wife, when Sally -had 
left the room. 

“ Roast beef and plum pudding, of course, and mince pies, and 
snapdragons — large jugs of ale with spices of all sorts, and toast and 
pippins bobbing up and down in them; and then a bowl of punch, 
and ———” 

** Dear me, it will be very expensive.” 

** Never mind the expense, just once in a year, lovey-dovey ; we 
can afford it,” said Biggerton, as he slapped his little fat thigh, on 
which his pocket rested. 

«“ And who’s to be invited to eat and drink all these nice things ?” 

“« Why, let me see —first of all there’s the parson—but no, I won’t 
ask him, he has not called upon me, and 

“ Yes, once, Bartlemy ; he called once.” 

“ Ay —for his Easter dues and a subscription to some society. 
Besides, he has shut up the belfry, and crushed the Christmas carol 
singers. I won’t invite the parson. There’s the doctor and his family 
— he seems a good sort of chap, and called upon us the very day we 
arrived. He shall be asked, and his wife and all the children.” 

* And the attorney, Bartlemy, we must have the attorney, or it 
won’t.be respectable,” said Mrs. Biggerton. 

“ Hang respectable, lovey-dovey; hang me if I ever ask an at- 
torney within my doors until I want to make my will. You know 
it’s an authenticated fact that they charge thirteen and fourpence 
every time you ask them to take a bit or a sup; and if you demand 
their opinion of the beef, or the pudding, or the wine, they won’t give 
it till they’ve had counsel’s opinion upon it. No—no attorney for 
me. You may ask his wife, however, if you please.” 

“TI certainly shall, Bartlemy, for she leads the fashions. Well, 
who else ?” 

“ Why, all our tradespeople, lovey-dovey. We'll ask them all. 
These shall be our parlour party. And then, in the kitchen, we will 
have a dance, and music, and singing, and acting; and, in short, well 
have some fun. And next day the poor shan’t be forgotten. We'll 
make soups and more puddings, and give away blankets and calico, 
and all sorts of comforts, hurrah! — how jolly they'll be. ‘The poor 
are so very grateful,” said Biggerton, as‘ he jumped up from the 
carpet and flourished his hand over his head. ‘“ But here comes 
Sally. Well, what does the carpenter say ?” 

“ He says, sir, as he hasn’t got’one as weighs above ten or eleven 
score, and that’s not very fat, and as for burning of them, they don’t in 
these parts, they always scalds them,” said Sally. 

“T cannot understand this at all,” said Biggerton, looking . bewil- 
dered: “ who ever heard of a yule log being fatted and weighed by 
the score and then scalded.” 

“ There must be some mistake in the message; Sally an’t over 
sharp,” said the lady. 

* Just repeat, girl, the message you delivered to the carpenter,” 


said Biggerton, with great suavity of manner and voice to encourage 
Sally. | 
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“ Why I went to him in the saw-pit and I said to him, said I, 
‘ Please, sir, master wants a whole hog, the largest you’ve got, and it’s 
to be burnt,’ and then he up and told me what I told you just now.” 

Mr. Bartholomew Biggerton looked first at his dear Margaret and 
then at Sally. There was a something so perfectly innocent of the 
blunder she had made in the face of the latter, and such an appear- 
ance of pity for her ignorance on the countenance of the former, that 
it tickled his risibility wonderfully. He burst into a loud laugh, 
rubbed his legs and his little round arms, danced about the room, 
cried violently, and at last threw himself into his easy chair and roared 
until his face was nearly the colour of ultra-marine. 

‘* Loose his neckerchief, missus,” screamed Sally. ‘“ He’s in a fit — 
he'll be off in a moment — he’s very short about the scrag end of his 
neck, and them as is such is liable to lepsies and plexies. Look how 
he’s a turning colour; our blue bag’s a fool to him.” 

Mrs. Biggerton was really alarmed. She tried to follow Sally’s 
suggestions, and remove her husband’s neckcloth, but he waved her 
off, sat up in his chair, drew out his pocket handkerchief, and having 
buried his face within the folds of it, continued to laugh convulsively. 

“* He’s no longer his own master, and he won’t be long my master, 
if this goes on,” said Sally ; “I likes my place, however, and I'll try to 
save him for my own sake.” 

“ Bartlemy, my dearest, do leave off laughing, you really will make 
yourself ill : — you'll have a headache, or burst a vessel, or do some- 
thing shocking,” said Mrs. Biggerton. | 

“ Oh, that girl! that’s what I call real country simplicity. Ah! 
ah! ah! the notion of her going to order a fat pig when I sent her 
for a log of wood! ah! ah! ah!—but where is she; I must explain. 
it to her. — Sally, Sally, where are you ?” 

“‘ Here I is,” said Sally, “‘ and here’s the doctor, cotch’d him just as 
he was passing the door to go to see Mrs. Pibbs, as is down with the 
yellow glanders, and a boil on her liver.” 

Dr. Smallbones rushed in the moment the door was opened, lancet 
case in hand, and called out for a bit of ribbon and a basin. 

“Pooh! what nonsense!” said Biggerton — “I am all right, and 
Sally’s a fool. Iam all right, I tell you, and won’t have my pulse 
pulled about by any man, merely because I happen to laugh at an 
ignorant girl who don’t know a log from a hog.” 

An explanation, of course, followed, and Sally joined in the laugh 
raised at her expense; but.when she had arrived in her own lower 
regions she said, ‘“‘ Them Lundoners is precious fools ! who ever heard 
of a block of wood being called a — a — whole hog — for hang me if 
that was not what master called it.” 

In the mean-while Mr, Biggerton apologised to the doctor for the 
unnecessary trouble he had given him, and offered him a fee, which 
the other declined. It was a favourable opportunity, however, to in- 
vite him, in person, with his wife and family, to a Christmas dinner, 
The invitation was given and accepted, and, of course, a little explan- 
ation of the motives for the invite, and an enumeration of the parties 


to be included in it followed. 
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“T shan’t ask the parson,” said Biggerton. 

‘“‘ And, if I may venture the question, why not? He is a good man, 
and much liked,” said the doctor. 

‘He never called upon me but once, and that was for his fees and 
a subscription. I paid him the former and declined the latter, and 
he’s never been near me since.” 

‘I think I can account for that,” said the doctor. ‘“ He heard that 
you had said you liked him well enough in church, but never wanted 
to see him in your house again.” 

“ And so I did — upon the same terms —that’s all I meant ; I hate 
being bothered for money; but, leave myself out of the question, I 
am not going to entertain a man who locks up the belfry and drives 
the ringers into the ale-house, and won’t let them sing Christmas 
carols, and won’t even let the little schoolboys come round with their 
Christmas pieces. No, no, none of my beef and pudding for him,” 
said Biggerton. 

“What can you mean?” said the doctor, surprised. 

“ Just exactly what I say. I heard of it all not an hour ago.” 

“From whom?” asked Smallbones. 

“From that poor half-starved creature there pulverising pebbles 
into powder for sixpence a day,” said Biggerton. 

“What, Tom Shoveller, the most notorious scamp in the neigh- 
bourhood? His character is such that no one will employ him; but 
as for starving — pooh! pooh! my dear sir, if you want a hare or a 
tub of smuggled spirits, or even a — a — what we use in the surgery 
—a stiff one— Tom’s your man; but as to believing any thing the 
rascal says, don’t — that’s all.” 

“ Make me believe that a man who deals in game, and grog, and 
forwards the pursuit of science by robbing the graves of their dead, 
would work there for sixpence a day!— pooh! And if he tells lies 
about the parson, how is it the bells don’t ring, and the people don’t 
sing, and the boys don’t bring their pieces — specimens of their cal- 
lo’graffy — eh?” 

“We have occulist’s proofs and aurist’s proofs of that,” said Mrs. 
Biggerton; “for we haven’t heard a ring or a sing, or seen even a 
copy of the bellman’s verses.” 

“ My dear madam, allow me to explain. The belfry is shut up 
because the tower is deemed unsafe. ‘The singers took offence because 
an organ was erected, and they were not allowed to have all the singing 
to themselves ; so they left the church, not for the ale-house, but the 
meeting-house, and the sect they have joined does not patronise carol- 
ling. And as to the little boys, instead of being allowed to beg from 
door to door, taking lessons in juvenile mendicancy, they have a good 
dinner and sixpence a piece given them by the clergyman.” 

«“ Ahem!” coughed Bartholomew and his wife. 

“You see, now, my dear sir, how that scamp, Tom Shoveller, has 
imposed upon you.” 

“TI don’t—I can’t —of course I cannot doubt your word; but 
still, [— I—don’t like that private sort of way of keeping Christmas. 
It is not what I have been used to in Bishopsgate. I miss the dust- 
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man, and the potboy, and the postman, and the — but not to be 
tedious, [ll keep Christmas in my own way in my own house, and I 
won't invite the parson, — he'll only be a drag on the wheels of fun.” 
The doctor did not stop to argue the matter, for he thought it 
would be useless ; besides he had to attend to a patient for whom the 
parish paid him just fourpence three farthings per annum ; but al- 
though he was paid so badly for her, he did not wish to lose her. 


CHAPTER II. 


WELL, the important day arrived. The invitations had been sent out, 
and all accepted, except by the lawyer’s wife. The old folks were to 
come to dinner to the number of twenty, and the youngsters were to 
come to tea to the number of thirty or forty. 

“ Now, Margaret, my lovey-dovey,” said Mr. Biggerton, “ cut a 
bustle. It’s one o’clock now, and we dine at three. The pudding’s 
boiling, the beef a roasting, and the minces gone to the bakehouse. 
Sally has laid her cloth, and got the plates and dishes down before the 
fire, so now we'll decant the wine, get the plums picked for the dragon, 
and make the punch and the spiced ale.” 

For more than an hour and a half did Bartlemy and his lovey- 
dovey work away at drawing corks, picking raisins, and squeezing 
lemons: at last all was in readiness; and as the hospitable couple 
looked upon their preparations, they felt certain that their labours 
would be appreciated, and that they should spend a very merry 
evening — a regular old Christmas specimen of joviality. 

Mrs. Biggerton dressed herself; took a final look to see that the 
dinner was likely to be well-dressed too, and then sat down to receive 
her guests. 

*“* Rat-tat-tat ;” in they all came. Cloaks, clogs, coats, and com- 
forters, were deposited in the little back room; and Biggerton shook 
hands with every body, wished them a happy Christmas, and laughed 
and rattled away until his mirth came to a station on the line of mer- 
riment; for he found that he was the only one that was saying a 
word, or indulging in a smile. 

“ Never mind,” said he, “ every body is very dull for ten minutes 
before dinner. Beef, pudding, and wine will set all that right. Here’s 
Sally !— now then —- don’t stand upon ceremony. V'll take in Mrs. 
Smallbones.” 

A great deal of time was wasted before each of the guests could 
ascertain and take the seats to which rank and station entitled him or 
her. Biggerton pushed one here, thrust another there, and begged 
and prayed of them all not to let the beef get cold. At last all were 
seated. Sally took off two very large covers, and disclosed a noble 
sirloin of beef, and two very large twin puddings. 

“You see your dinner —no kickshaws — plain Christen fare,” 
said Biggerton, as he dug away at the joint, and sent beef enough for 
two to every one. 

“No soup!” whispered the grocer’s wife. 

“‘ No fish !!” said another. 
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* No jellies, nor blongmonges!!!” said a third; and all the three, 
who were nearly in the centre of the table, put the notes of admiration 
at the end of their remarks by turning up their eyes and noses. 

All were silent except the giver of the feast, who took beef with 
himself, and wine with every body else as fast as he could, and laughed 
and talked and joked until he was very nearly choked. 

“‘ Cursed dull people — but they are too busy eating and drinking 
to laugh. Just wait till after dinner; they'll be jolly enough over my 
old port.” 

As Biggerton said this to himself he looked at his party, and, sure 
enough, he was justified in one part of his remark, a stiffer set were 
never seen in a Quaker’s meeting. 

“ Come, come, this won’t do — glasses round, while Sally removes 
the meat, and puts on the cheese. Come, doctor — come, gentlemen, 
look to the ladies right and left of you.” 

The gentlemen were, of course, ready to show their politeness; but 
as the grocer’s wife —who had a notion that the less she drank the 
better bred she should show herself —declined taking any more wine, 
all the rest felt bound to follow the example set them. 

“ Well! never mind,” said Biggerton — “ you shall try my ale, 
capital stuff — real Scotch.” 

But none of the ladies drank beer, and the only bottle that was 
opened, for the host himself, who thought example better than precept, 
was not up. 

“ Flat as my company,” said Biggerton. “ Take away, Sally, and 
put on the sweets and glasses, while I put on the wine — there it is— 
sherry, real Amontellado; Madeira — undisputed London particular, 
and port that has never been in the doctor’s hands — I beg pardon — 
in the wine merchant’s hands to be doctored r 

“¢‘ Ahem!” coughed the apothecary, and his wife bridled up. 

‘You mean spoilt,” said Mrs. Biggerton, wishing to mend matters. 

“ Never mind—no offence meant, and, of course, can’t be taken. 
Glasses round—fill to the brim—give you my old toast, ‘ All friends 
round St. Paul’s, and a happy Christmas to them.’ All charged — 
now then! Gentlemen, on your legs if you please. Ladies, we won’t 
trouble you. Now then — hip, hip, hip — hurrah!” 

“Heavens!” said the grocer’s wife, “what will he propose to do 
next? Iam glad, however, the gentlemen were too genteel to join 
in that horrid noise.” 


“Excessive vulgar,” replied her friend; “ but what can you expect 
from a city man?” 


“We had better retire early. He is putting his little hat on al- 
ready,” said a third. 

“Come, come — fill again — no time to lose —recollect the little 
ones — we tea early on their account. Smallbones, you’re a regular 
cock. Come, help the ladies,” said Biggerton. 

“‘No more—.no more,” said every lady as she began to draw on a 
glove, push back her chair a little, and look imploringly at the 
hostess. 


“Oh! don’t go yet — we don’t tea till six,” said Mrs. Biggerton. 
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“Go! I should think not, indeed — what! only drink one toast and 
one glass of wine on Christmas day! never heard of such a thing,” 
said the host. 

All the ladies, however, rose simultaneously, and Mrs, Biggerton 
was obliged to follow their example, though apparently very unwil- 
ling to do so; for the fact was, she enjoyed three or four glasses of 
wine after dinner, and rather dreaded an hour and a half with a set 
of strange ladies who seemed so very dull and ceremonious. 

“Stop a moment, lovey-dovey. This is my own house, and I won’t 
_ break through old customs. You and I must drink one another’s 

health — bumpers, my dear. Margaret, have you filled? Well, then, 
my dear — May the close of our married life be as happy as its com- 
mencement — hip, hip, hurrah !” 

“ Bartlemy, my dear, your good health — may you be as happy as 
every good husband deserves to be.” 

Mrs. Biggerton looked affectionately at her little man, slowly 
drained her Madeira, and then, to the consternation of the company, 
walked round to his chair and gave him a hearty kiss. 

“God bless you, my dear,” said Biggerton fervently: “you may 
look, gentlemen and ladies, but it’s a custom with us. We have 
done it for thirty Christmasses.” 

They retired, and Biggerton hoped to begin the evening and be 
really jolly ; but he was disappointed. He pushed about the bottles 
himself, but no one seconded their motion. He told funny stories, 
but nobody laughed at them. He tried the sentimental; but did not 
raise a single sigh of sympathy. He even offered to sing a song, but 
no one said “ hear!” or seemed inclined to elicit his harmonic powers. 

“T am afraid you don’t like the wine, gentlemen,” said Biggerton. 
“It.is the best I have got, and was generally thought pretty good in 
Bishopsgate.” 

“ It cannot be better,” said Smallbones. 

“Then why don’t you drink it?” asked the host. 

“Thank you, I have done very well: I seldom drink above two 
glasses,” said the doctor. 

“ Nor I[—nor I.” 

“ What do you drink, then — grog ? — order it in directly.” 

Every body cried out that they never touched spirits. 

“Well, what do you drink then?” again asked the host, amazed to 
think that some half score respectable tradesmen in a little country 
town declined wine and spirits in moderation. 

“ Tea,” said Smallbones. 

“ Or coffee,” said the grocer ; “a little ginger beer or lemonade in 
summer.” 

“Why you're tea-totallers then!” screamed Biggerton. 

“ Not exactly totallers ; but members of a temperance society,” said 
Smallbones. 

‘Hang me if you should have come here if I had known it,” said 
Biggerton to himself, as he rose and rung the bell, and told Sally on 
her entrance to beg of her mistress to get tea as early as she possibly 
could. 
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While the bohea was being prepared, the poor host left the guests 
to their own entertainment — a very slow talk upon business matters 
and missionary meetings — while he discussed his pint of Madeira, 
and wondered what he was to do with all the ale he had spiced and 
the punch he had prepared. 

“Never mind,” thought he. ‘“ The young ones won’t be so 
squeamish as these old puts —they’ll lower the punch bowls, and 
what is left will do for the poor to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 


WELL, tea was announced, and with it the arrivals of a great 
many little ladies and gentlemen. ‘The host, who was fond of young 
people, although he had none of his own, tried all he could to make 
them happy and comfortable. He handed a cup of tea to one, and 
pretended to drop it in his lap, and then toast to another, making be- 
lieve that the plate burnt his fingers, joked with the overgrown boys 
about the mistletoe in the kitchen, and even hinted at a game of hunt 
the slipper ; but not a smile could he extract from any one of them — 
they were all upon their best behaviour. 

“Never mind! wait till they begin dancing and card-playing, and 
snap-dragoning, and try the punch, their tongues will run fast enough 
then.” 

In this poor Bartlemy was fated to be disappointed : as soon as the 
had all “ tea’d,” as he and his spouse called it, he rang the bell — 
ordered every thing to be cleared away —the card tables to be set for 
such as preferred a game at whist or speculation, or any other noisy 
fun, and the fiddlers to strike up in the kitchen, which being the 
largest room in the cottage, had been prepared for the ball-room. 
Sally bustled about, and, aided by the charwoman, soon announeed 
every thing to be in readiness. Biggerton walked round the room, 
offering his card to all the old people, begging them to cut in, but 
they would as soon have accepted a challenge. ‘They answered to a 
man, and a woman too, that they never touched a card. 

“Do you dance then?” said Mrs. Biggerton, much annoyed, for 
she loved and had anticipated a rubber. 

“‘ Not ourselves,” said the grocer’s wife ; “ but we think it an inno- 
cent amusement for young people, when conducted on proper prin- 
ciples.” 

re Come along, then, old lady,” said the jolly host, catching hold of 
his wife’s hand — “come along. We'll keep up our old custom, and 
open the ball with a country dance. Choose your partners, and follow 
me. Come boys— come, you pretty little dears — tol-de-lol-lol.” 

“‘ Excuse me,” said Smallbones — “ but — really ——” 

“ Well, really what ? out with it.” 

“ Country dances are never danced in this country. We only 
know the quadrille.” 

“Oh, very well — very well — set them agoing, and I and my old 
woman will look on and serve out the punch.” 

«“ Excuse me, once more—but our young folks hereabouts take 
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nothing but a little lemonade, or orangeade with the chill off,” said the 
doctor. 

Biggerton looked round at the youthful circle, and saw a confirma- 
tion of the unexpected assertion in every stately face. He was deeply 
disgusted. . 

‘“‘ Where do you go to school?” said he to a great hulking boy who 
stood near him. 

“I don’t go to school at.all, sir, I go to a diocesan seminary,” replied 
the lout, turning up his nose as high as if he had just come home from 
Eton. r 

“ Humbug!” said Biggerton to himself. ‘‘ Well, go and amuse 
yourself in the best way you can. Ill manufacture the lemonade — 
and if I do not make it sour enough to give you all the mulligrubs, 
may I be plagued with you again.” 

A series of stately quadrilles were walked through by the young 
under the inspection of the old. No fun — no merriment — not even 
a look at the mistletoe bough which impended over them! In the 
midst of a most intricate passage of “ The Lancers” -in rushed the 
jolly host, who had brought back his good-humour with a glass or two 
of punch, with a large pie-dish full of raisins swimming in burning 
brandy. 

“ Now, then, young ones — here’s a jolly dragon, snap away at him.” 

The only reply was a scream from the little ladies, and a wondering 
stare from the little gentlemen. 

‘* Excuse me, once more,” said Smallbones, “ but we don’t know this 
sort of preparation about here — let me blow it out — see how pale it 
makes the young ladies look.” ‘The doctor puffed and puffed until, 
Biggerton was delighted to see it, he had singed his eyebrows, lashes, 
and whiskers flat with his face. 

“‘ Well, never mind, dance away, supper will be ready soon,” said 
Mrs. Biggerton. 

Ere another set had been walked through, Sally announced that 
supper was prepared in the dining-room. 

Great justice was done to the solids by every body, but the spiced 
ale and the punch bowl were shunned cautiously. In the midst of 
their eating a loud scuffling noise was heard in the passage. What 
could it be? 

“Make way there, make way,” shouted Bartholomew, who had 
been at the punch again. ‘“ Make way, here comes the yule — the 
Christmas log.” 

And sure enough Sally and the charwoman were seen bringing in 
an immense piece of an ashen, as much as they could carry between 
them. 

“ On with it — hurrah ! —up the chimney, never mind ; that’s it — 
now it sparkles and crackles—hurrah! do take one glass, every body, 
just to sprinkle the yule log.” | 

Biggerton forced himself through the crowd, pressing one and 
praying of another to oblige him by swallowing a tumbler of punch, 
but his exertions were of no avail. He could not get one to join him 
in his jovialities. ‘“ Well, then,” said he, “ I must sprinkle the yule 
log myself.” 
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In the midst of the solemn silence that followed this announcement, 
a rushing, rattling sound was heard. Then a violent agitation of 
fender, poker, tongs, and shovel. 

“The log! the log!” screamed Sally. “It’s come out upon the 
carpet, and the house is on fire.” 

“ Fire, fire, fire!” screamed every body; and in a few minutes the 
room was deserted by every one but Mr. Bartholomew Biggerton, who 
quietly rolled up his much respected log in the hearth-rug, and sat upon 
it when it was extinguished, laughing ready to burst his little fat sides. 

*“* Never mind the carpet, Margaret, my lovey-dovey ; I have driven 
away those totallers and their stiff-backed progenies; hurrah! — we 
have been gloomy enough to-day, but we will be jolly to-morrow. 
Now one more tumbler of punch, and then tg bed.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE morrow came, and with it, at one o’clock, twenty aged paupers, 
ten of either sex. Soup—real good beef soup, with lots of onions, car- 
rots, turnips, and herbs, and half-a-dozen good rich plum puddings — 
was the fare, followed by the spiced ale and the punch — the leavings 
of the day before. Biggerton and his wife helped the soup, carved 
the puddings, saw glasses and jugs put upon the table, and then left 
the party to enjoy themselves unchecked by their presence. 

*‘ They don’t seem so very jolly,” said Biggerton. “ The ale is 
strong and the punch potent: they ought to be up by thistime; I will 

o and have a peep at them.” 

“Do, Bartlemy, dear, and I will go with you. I like to look on 
grateful faces.” 

“* Come along, lovey-dovey,” said Biggerton, as he crept stealthily 
to the open door of the kitchen. 

* The soup warn’t so werry weak considering,” grumbled out an 
old crone. 

“ Considering of what ?” asked another. 

“As it was only the bones as the nobs left yesterday, biled down 
to a jelly.” 

“‘ Bones, indeed — beef bones!” growled Tom Shoveller. I happen 
to know it was made from the leg of a horse.” 

“ T wish you could prove it,” muttered nineteen voices in unison. 
*‘ IT wish you could prove it.” 

“ So I can,” said Tom Shoveller: “I sarched the copper, and 
among the bones I found this here.” 

Biggerton and his wife looked and saw, to their horror, Tom 
Shoveller produce from his pocket a large HORSE’S SHOE. 

A groan burst from the lips of the grateful paupers, but before it 
was ended Tom Shoveller was on his back from a blow of his indig- 
nant entertainer. 

“ Hang me,” said Biggerton, “if ever I attempt to keep Christ- 
mas in the country again.” He did not—he returned to Bishops- 
gate, and railed at totallers, and diocesan seminary boys, and grateful 
paupers, over spiced ale and punch, “ the very last Christmas-day 
as ever was.” 
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MADAM WATERS’ STORY. 


A TALE OF THE RISING IN THE WEST. 


Ir was well for the good people of London, in the year 1745, that the 
Pretender was considerate enough to allow them to enjoy their Christ- 
mas feastings, and even to make preparations for the approaching 
summer, ere he startled them with reports of his coming, But although 
most persons felt quite at rest on this subject, rumours, no one could 
tell from whence, aroused, from time to time, the fears of the more 
timid old ladies and gentlemen. 

Among these, Madam Winfield must be placed ; for, in the absence 
of such every-day news, as fires, deaths, removals, changes of ser- 
vants, in short, the whole domestic history of her neighbours, her 
thoughts, although unused in general to so distant a range, were sure 
to fly “over the water,” and then her fears of invasion became so 
violent, that Mr. Fleming was sure to be resorted to as chief comforter. 
And well did he comfort the old lady, who had unbounded faith in his 
political knowledge; for he pointed out the military skill of the Duke 
of Cumberland and Marshal Wade, dwelt upon the general hostility 
expressed, (particularly at corporation dinners) against “ the pope, 
devil, and Pretender,” but always finishing, as the climax of con- 
solation, by showing the utter impossibility of danger, while Mr. 
Pelham was at the head of affairs. 

Madam Winfield’s fears had, however, returned this morning with 
threefold force; for she had seen in the newspaper an account of 
streamers in the air—deep-red streamers—and every body knew 
they portended war. Moreover, Prue had come in from Leadenhall 
Market with two fearful stories, one that there was a pig with two 
heads to be seen down at Epping, which was certainly a sign of 
“something,” and what could that be, but the Pretenfer? and the 
other, that a Dutch skipper had told, as a great secret, that the Duke 
of Berwick, with a company of wild Highlanders, had set out from 
Belle Isle, intending to land in Wales, and to besiege Norwich Castle. 
Poor Madam Winfield, she could scarcely eat her dinner for thinking 
of these fearful omens; so, as the afternoon was fair and mild, she put 
on her hood and cardinal, determined to take a dish of tea with Mr. 
Fleming, and receive his consolations. 

“Well, here am I, my good friend,” said she, entering the sitting- 
room, but drawing back when she saw Madam Waters seated by the 
fire, and adding, “if I don’t interrupt you.” 

‘“‘ By no means, good madam,” cried Mr. Fleming, while fair Lucy 
rose from ‘the tea-table to disencumber the old lady of her wrappings. 

But Madam Winfield hesitated. She had come to tell all her fears 
to Mr. Fleming, and there was stately Madam Waters, who looked 
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just as if she had never had one fear in all her life, and who would 
yield her very little sympathy ; but yet, if she went back, there was 
nobody but Prue to speak to, and, moreover, here was the tea just a 
brewing — not common bohea, but gunpowder, she knew it by the 
smell — and if she went home there would be the kettle to boil, and a 
nice cup of tea would take some time to make. “ Well, if I shall not 
intrude,” said the old lady, at length seating herself; “but here are 
sad times a coming, and I wanted to ask you, good Mr. Fleming, 
about it? Ah, Madam Waters, if the Pretender should come ?” 

“T should think that not very likely,” replied Madam Waters ; 
“but if he should, I trust there are bold hearts and ready hands to 
drive him back.” 

“Oh, Madam Waters, but only to think if he should come! what a 
sad sight it would be to see the wild Highlanders raging about London 
streets, and the frog-eating Frenchmen, ‘and the J esuits, “and, oh! what 
a noise with the cannon, for I suppose we must fire them all off at 
once !” 

“ But, my good lady,” said Mr. Fleming, smiling, and stirring his 
tea, “ you forget Mr. Pelham ; depend upon it, old England’s safe while 
he is at the head of affairs.” 

“ Ah, but good sir, remember the streamers :—there were just such 
in the year fifteen ; and, by the way, Madam Waters, only think, it is 
just thirty years since then, and that was just thirty years after the 
Duke of Monmouth’s rebellion.” 

‘Yes, it is sixty years since then,” said Madam Waters, solemnly ; 
“a fearful time! and well I remember it!” 

“ You, Madam Waters!” cried Lucy. 

“Yes, my dear Lucy, remember, I am the daughter of a Parliament 
soldier, and he drew his sword for the last time at the fatal battle of 
Sedgemoor.” 

“ Ah! I remember that battle,” said Madam Winfield; “it was in 
the year I finished my sampler ; and I mind there was much pity for 
the duke, and folk said Judge Jeffreys was a sad brute. Heaven grant 
we may have no more such doings !” 

“Heaven grant it! for, oh! to take leave of our friends, not knowing 
whether we shall ever see them again—to hear the sound of artillery, 
and know that our cause is lost, and yet to know not whither to fly!” 

“ Oh, Madam Waters,” cried Lucy, fixing her large blue eyes in- 
tensely on the speaker, “ were you there ?” 

“Yes, dear Lucy, within sound of the cannon.’ 

“QO dear, O dear, Madam Waters,” cried Mites Winfield, 7 - 
should have died of fright. I’m sure in the fifteen, when the train- 
bands were ordered out—rain or shine, Madam Waters, and quite 
fagged, poor souls! they were—I could do nothing else but look at them, 
and smell to the arquebusade bottle. O dear, then it was said too 
that we should all have to keep in-doors after six in the evening. 
But, good madam, will you tell us what you did then ?” 

“ Will you, dear Madam Waters,” said Lucy, “if it will not distress 
you ?” 
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The old lady smiled. “No, Lucy, for I had great cause for thank- 
fulness, as you shall hear.” 


“ Threescore years seems a long period to look back to, and yet the 
events of 1685 are as fresh in my memory as though they came to 
pass but yesterday. Well may they be fresh in my memory ; for 
most wickedly forgetful of a kind Providence that has led me for so 
many years, should I be, did the slightest remembrance of those days 
fade away from my mind. I need not tell you with what feelings of 
sorrow and fear we heard the news—not of King Charles’s death, but 
of his brother’s accession ; nor need I tell you how men long denied 
every right, and persecuted, even unto death, sought too hastily for 
deliverance, and adventured our cause into the hands of the feeble, 
though I really believe well meaning, Duke of Monmouth. My dear 
father never approved of that rising; and, in answer to a letter from 
Mr. Charles Speke — he who afterwards so heartily laid down his life— 
said, ‘ We want a brave heart and a steadfast mind, such as we had in 
former days, to lead us; but for these, how can we look to one bred 
up in the court, and bearing the name of a Stuart?’ Still, my father 
was greatly urged to go down into the West, to give, at least, his 
counsel — so he went. 

“It was a bright day in May, I well remember, when he came back; 
and old Colonel Scrope and Mr. Colyton had come over to us to hear 
what he should tell us, and I was standing in the garden just outside 
the blue damask parlour, looking at the sweet brier, which, though so 
early, was in full blossom, when Gideon Darley, my father’s own man, 
came up. ‘I told you, my young lady,’ said he, ‘that it was not for 
nought we had roses so early; that very tree looked just as it now 
does before the battle of Naseby, and depend on it there will be brave 
doings ere long.’ Poor man! little did he think that never again 
should he see the blossoming of his favourite tree. 

“Well, my father that very day after dinner told us his resolve was 
taken, and that he would go down and aid our poor brethren in the 
West, who were crying to us for succour from their crowded prisons, 
‘though,’ he added, ‘I fear for our success.’ 

“* Fear not,’ said old Colonel Scrope —a venerable old man was 
he of fourscore — how I did use to lock at his long white hair, that 
seemed like silk. Ah, Lucy! my hair was then as light and thick, 
though not so soft, as yours, but now it is white as old Colonel 
Scrope’s! 

“ It was with great delight that I heard my father’s determination, 
and I prayed him to let me go with him into the West, to which at 
length he consented, for there was no one with whom he could leave 
me in charge; andas soon as the news of the rising should be made 
known, he well knew Colonel Scudamore’s house would not escape a 
strict search. Besides, we had friends at Bristol; and should the 
worst happen, he thought we might make our way there, and easily 
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from thence set sail to New England ; so it was settled that I should 
go, and right pleased was I. Well, when nurse heard of our plan, 
she took on greatly. She had never been separated from me, she said, 
since the death of my dear mother (who died of the spotted fever four 
years after the great plague year), and if I left her, it would break her 
heart. Besides, she said, how, if master should be wounded, could I, 
who had never seen a sword-cut, let alone a carbine wound, nurse him ? 
Whereas, twas well known that Hepzibah Marston, through God’s 
blessing, had been very successful after the battle of Worcester in five 
cases where Colonel Scudamore’s men had been wounded, and, more- 
over, had nursed young Captain Thornhaugh with the gun-shot 
wound in his shoulder, by token that he had sent her a silver por- 
ringer with the letters E. T. to H. M. graven thereon. Well, her im- 
portunity prevailed, and my father consented she should go, and great 
cause for thankfulness had I that she went. 

“ We set out a goodly number, but not all at once, for there were 
many eyes on our doings. So Hepzibah went over to Colonel Scrope’s 
the day before, on a pillion behind John the carter, and one of the 
grooms followed with a bundle carefully made up, and wrapt in the 
red and white counterpane. He thought it was nurse’s things, but 
my father’s best holster pistols, and carbine, and bandoleers, and belt, 
were in it, and two canisters of powder beside. ‘Then, quite late in 
the evening, Gideon Darley, and four young men, who had prayed 
most earnestly to go, set out. ‘They were all mounted on good grey 
horses, and all their appointments were so good, that my father said 
they were worthy of the Ironsides, to which most gallant troop the 
father of two of them had belonged. 

“ The next morning was a stirring morning to me, and I was up 
betimes, for my father and I were to set off to Colyton Grange, and 
young Mr. Wargrave of the Pleasaunce, and the two Throgmortons, 
were to meet him there, and well pleased was my father to find that 
they were so warm in the cause. So we set off with four serving men 
in their blue coats and badges, mounted on stout horses, and my father 
riding True Briton, and wearing only a rapier under his travelling 
cloak, just as though he was only going to pay a visit to an old friend, 
while I was by his side on my beautiful horse, White Lady, quite full 
of spirits, both on account of the journey, and that the good cause 
was about to revive again. I was a high-spirited girl then, just six- 
teen, eager for strong excitement, and with some tinge of romance, 
which I derived perhaps from reading the “ Grand Cyrus,” but much 
more from Sir Philip Sydney’s “ Arcadia,” that treasury of noble 
thoughts, and which is ill supplied by fhe foolish books young folks 
read now-a-days. Well, gaily I rode along; but, O! could I have 
known all that would come to pass ere I again returned to my home, 
my laugh would not have rung so gaily, nor should I have urged 
White Lady so joyously on, as I did that morning along Whaddon 
Chase. 

“ Colyton Grange was the meeting-place for all; it was so secure, 
being more than five miles from any market town, and just on the 


borders of the two adjoining counties. Here our plans were settled ; 
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and, as the duke was expected to land in less than a week, it was 
agreed that half of the men with Darley should go on by the way of 
Salisbury, and the others, with the Throgmortons, take the road direct 
to Devizes, while my father, who was most likely to be suspected, 
should go on with me, and nurse to Bath, as though he came to drink 
the waters, and there stay till farther notice. A good arrangement 
did this prove, for the very day after we arrived, one Sir Fulton 
Welsted, a bitter cavalier, who bore great spite towards my father, 
was asked on the bowling-green by the Dean of Wells, who came 
over on purpose to gain intelligence, who he was. ‘ O,’ said Sir Fulton, 
‘’tis the round-head Colonel Scudamore, and I should think him after 
some mischief, only he hath his daughter and her nurse with him ; 
and when such as he set out on such errands, they do not trouble 
themselves with girls and old women.’ 

“ Well, in a few days, the news came, and my father went to Lyme, 
where he was gladly received, and then we went on to Taunton. I 
saw the duke enter that town, and, oh, the joy of the people ! me- 
thought the very women would have flung themselves beneath, his 
horse’s feet. And I saw the procession of the little girls, who had 
worked banners for the army of deliverance, as the poor people called 
it, agd Mary Blake, a beautiful young woman she was, who presented 
the sword and Bible to him. It reminded my dear father of the 
Commonwealth time, and he drew his sword. ‘ This sword,’ said he, 
‘hath done service at Naseby and Worcester, may it do tenfold service 
now !’ 

“ Still my father could not conceal his fears that the cause would 
not succeed. ‘ We want a bold and a valiant leader,’ said he, ‘ and we 
are losing our cause in losing our time.’ 

“« Ay, soit was; there was delay until Lord Feversham came with 
well-appointed troops and artillery, while our men were ill supplied 
with arms, and hundreds went away for want of them. It was on the 
evening before the fatal battle of Sedgemoor that my father came to 
the house where I was staying in Bridgewater, and called me and 
nurse aside. He told me there would soon be a fight; and as it was 
partly feared that Bridgewater might be attacked, he had determined 
to send us to a lone farm-house, some three or four miles off, where 
we should be quite in safety, as the people had never taken part on 
either side, and where, if our cause were lost, he might come and 
convey us away. ‘ May God bless you, dear Ellen,’ said he ; ‘ keep 
this, for should I die, I would not that it should fall into the hands of 
our enemies.’ So he took my mother’s miniature, which he con- 
stantly wore round his neck, and gave it into my hands. 

“ «Dear father, do not send me away from you,’ I said; ‘ O not 
yet.’ But he shook his head, and then bidding me wait, went out, 
and while I was listening for his footsteps, I heard voices outside. 
I flung open the casement only just in time to see him mounted on 
True Briton, and waving his cap, as he dashed down the street. 

“‘ Soon after, Gideon Darley came, with a decent countryman, who Jed 
two horses: I mounted the one, and nurse the other, after taking sor- 
rowful leave of our kind friends who were also preparing to depart. 
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On we rode, sad at heart; at length Gideon rode up close beside 
me. ‘ 

*“ <T longed to see you once more, my lady,’ he said, ‘ and I would 
fain ask a favour.’ 

«So would I of you,’ I said; ‘ and it is, that while I am away, 
you would look to White Lady ;— poor thing, she will miss me, (for 
every day I used to go after breakfast, and stroke her, and give her 
a piece of white bread.)’ 

“¢ Ah! mistress Ellen,’ said he, ‘I may never see White Lady 
after to-morrow. So if I should die, pray look to my poor wife, and 
little child, for I fear I shall never see them more.’ 

“ ¢ Surely I will, said I; but I was greatly amazed, for he had 
ever been so confident. Poor Gideon saw us to the gate of the farm- 
house, which was just beside the moor, and even after I had entered 
the door, I saw him still gazing after us. 

“‘ The farm house was an old large place, with a comfortable kitchen 
and a blazing fire on the hearth; and quite in the chimney corner, 
though it was the 23d of June, an old man wrapt in a frieze coat was 
sitting eating his porridge. ‘There was an old woman in a blue and 
white knit hood, and red stammel petticoat, sitting in a chair by the 
dresser, spinning, not with a spinning-wheel, but with a distaff. There 
was a young woman, too, skimming the pot that hung over the fire, and 
there was a middle-aged woman, in a lawn cap and bone lace pinners, 
the mistress, looking into a large metal pan of milk which the dairy- 
maid was stirring, as though she had eyes for nothing else. 

“ « Tt’s all along of her,’ said the old woman, turning sharply round 
and breaking her thread; ‘and ‘this is her doings, too,’ said she; 
‘an Monmonth’s men would hang her up, I'd tell Ralph to take down 
his matchlock, and join ’em.’ 

“<¢T wish Id given her that piece of bread,’ said the dairy-maid, 
‘ for the curd will never come.’ 

*“* As she spoke, she raised her head, and perceived us, and then there 
was much bustling, and the mistress, with many curtsies, asked pardon 
for her neglect, but the case was, she said, that she feared they were 
all bewitched. 

“ T had heard much of witches and witchcraft in my young days, 
and I cannot but say I believed such things might perhaps sometimes 
be; but the stories these people told were so silly, that, had not my heart 
been too heavy, I think I should have laughed outright. ‘There was an 
old woman, as they told me, who dwelt in a wood some ten miles off, 
and she had caused their cart to stick fast in a lane, and had bewitched 
the whole pan of milk, which was to make cheese ; moreover she was 
attended by an imp, whose howling frightened the whole neighbour- 
hood ; and many other stories did they tell us, for their whole talk 
was of their farm, and of this witch of Balesborough Wood, as they 
called her. Yes, all their talk, though not five miles off on either 
side were the troops of two conflicting parties, —men, who would 
soon close in deadly fight, —a fight on which would depend actual 
freedom or bondage ! 

** The people, however, were kind, and heaped our trenchers with 
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chicken pasty, and brought us a great bowl of custard, and drew their 
oldest cyder; and then the mistress showed us into a pleasant cham- 
ber, with a half tester bed, and blue check hangings; and the chimney 
was filled with a great bow pot, and another was on the window ledge, 
and so there I slept soundly, little thinking of the long watchfulness 
of the next night, 

“‘ Slowly passed the next day. I sat chiefly up in the chamber, 
for I was known to these people only as Mistress Ellen Ashton of 
Bridgewater, and I feared I might betray myself. Nurse feared so too ; 
so we kept chiefly in the chamber, nor, although it was Sunday, did 
we dare to cross the threshold. ‘Toward evening the carter came in. 
He had been over to Bridgewater ; and he told us how full the town 
was, and how brave a sight it was to see the soldiers all preparing. 

“¢ Alas!’ said nurse, after we took leave of the family at night, 
‘ere to-morrow morning the battle will be fought!’ I then recol- 
lected that it had been said by some, that the attack would be made at 
night, and I turned toward the window, flung open the casement, and 
looked, and listened, but there was nothing to see or hear. 

“ It was a bright evening, and when at length night came on, it 
could scarcely be called so; for the deep blue sky only shaded’ each 
object, and right opposite the window clear twilight lingered. How 
anxiously I looked out, though there was nothing to be seen save two 
or three fields, and a narrow road, and the desolate moor beyond. 

“‘ « Dear Ellen, to bed,’ said nurse; ‘ do try to sleep, for we know 
not what’s before us.’ 

** «IT cannot sleep, nurse,’ said I. 

*“* « Nay, lie down at least,’ said she, ‘ for to-morrow night, Heaven 
knows where we may lay our heads.’ 

“ « What! shall we not be safe here?’ cried I. 

“‘ ¢ Not unless we win,’ was her reply ; ‘ for yonder is the road to 
the king’s camp, so if they pursue our poor men, they must pass here. 
Had my good master but known what they told me this afternoon, he 
had never sent us to this place.’ 

‘“‘ ¢ Oh, nurse, let us flee,’ said I. 

‘““<¢That would be the worst we could do,’ she answered; ‘ well, 
God grant success to our men, and then we are safe enow.’ 

‘“T sat down at the open casement, and nurse beside me. Ten 
struck, eleven, and, oh, how long did it seem ere twelve ! 

‘“‘ * Hark,’ said nurse, and she laid her hand on my arm, ‘ foot- 
steps —and the tramp of horses.’ I rose up, and looked out. That 
low trampling sound came nearer, and now I could just discern men 
and horses. 

“ «Our own men, God speed them!’ cried nurse, and she clasped 
her hands, and wept aloud ! 

“ Oh! how I strained my eyes as the troopers passed along, to 
catch one sight of my dear father! Surely there he was, —the 
leader of the second troop, —the rider of that horse that looked so 
much lighter than the rest— surely that was True Briton. But 
they passed at too great a distance to allow of more than con- 
jecture; and then came the foot;—a thick moving body sweep- 
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ing onward, in the stillness of midnight, with no glad shouts, no 
stirring music, only the low rustle of their tread on the grass. 
‘God speed ye,’ I cried, ‘ God speed ye, for ye are no hirelings.’ 
No; they had suffered, nearly all of them, fine or imprisonment for 
_ good cause, and now they were about to lay down their lives 
or it. 

** Another hour, oh, how long, passed; and then a strange con- 
fused noise arose. ‘The fight has begun,’ said nurse, who well re- 
membered the sound, ‘ God speed the right.’ 

“ How did that confused noise rise, and die away, and how in- 
tensely and breathlessly we listened! at length there was a pause, 
and then the roar of cannon. ‘ All’s lost,’ shrieked nurse, ‘ it is the 
king’s artillery, for we have none!’ 

* Oh! how did each roar knock at my heart! there were our men 
mown down perhaps by scores, and where was my father ? 

*‘ Nurse now rose from the seat on which she had flung herself. ‘ We 
must prepare for the worst,’ said she, quite calmly. She took off my 
gown, and unfastening the long hanging sleeves that were then worn, 
she took out the lead that was sewn at the bottom, and slipt four 
gold pieces into each instead; she then unript my hood, and between 
the velvet and the lining she put some letters of my father’s, and 
money within them, and lastly sewed my mother’s miniature and my 
gold chain into my girdle, which for greater security she buckled 
under my gown. 

“‘ These preparations were but just finished when we heard a noise 
at the gate, and I was sure I could distinguish my name. And true 
as he had foretold, there was Gideon Darley sitting on his jaded horse 
wounded to death. The people of the house were now up, and sorely 
affrighted, so saying nought to them I rushed out, and with nurse led 
poor Gideon in. He was scarcely able to speak, save to say, ‘ Pray, 
remember your promise!’ ‘ But my father,’ said I, and, oh, how I 
dreaded the answer ! ‘ Coming hither,’ said he, but he came not. 

* I cannot tell you what passed the next few hours; it seems like a 
wild dream. The king’s troops pursued our poor men, and killed 
more in the flight than in the battle; and they came into the house, 
and threatened the people, and took away money and food, while 
nurse and I, fearful of being discovered, took refuge in the store- 
room. Here the mistress came to us to say that the constable of the 
.tything had come to make search, and that if we belonged to the 
rebels—for that was now the word— she dared not harbour us. Alas! 
poor Gideon had betrayed us in his last moments. ‘The good woman 
behaved very kindly, although she dared not shelter us. She gave 
us food, and lent us each a large country cloak, and told us if we 
would go about half a mile along the moor, in the opposite direction 
to which the king’s troops were coming, we might find shelter under 
some elder bushes, and at night-fall she would come to us, and show 
us where to go.” 

“TI doubt not but the woman told us rightly, and I doubt not but 
that she meant to come to us; but we knew not a step of the way, 
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and we most likely took a different path ; so onward we went, looking 
out in vain for the elder bushes, quite bewildered on the wide moor. 
How long we wandered I know not, but we were sorely tired, and as 
we saw some trees at a distance, we made toward them. Oh! how 
pleasant was their shade, and how soft the bank beneath them ! — it 
was well that we reached that place, for I think I could not have 
walked a stone’s throw farther. A little stream run hard by, so I 
went and sat down beside it, and bathed my head in its water, and 
after a while was refreshed. But nurse was very anxious to find a 
shelter, and as she thought she could see a smoke among the trees, 
she set forth toward it, bidding me await her return. 

“ J had not sat long before I heard a low mournful noise, a kind 
of whine ; and looking round I saw, under the farthest tree, a huge 
black dog, miserably thin, who held out his fore-paw to me, and 
looked up as though asking help. I always loved dumb creatures, 
and well do they know who love them; so I went to him, and found 
that his paw had been dreadfully torn, as though in a trap. Well, I 
pitied the poor creature who looked so piteously up in my face, so I 
dipped my kerchief in the stream, and carefully washed the wound, 
and bound it up as well as I could with a strip of linen, which I tore 
from the covering of the bundle I carried. 

“Tt was but a little time after, when I heard a trampling of horses. 
Oh, how I longed for nurse to return, that we might seek together 
some more secure place of refuge; but she did not come, and the 
sounds drew nearer, and I now could hear voices. It was a company 
of soldiers, making search after the duke, for I heard them plainly 
say, ‘a thousand pounds to whoever finds him,’— and then, ‘ beat 
about here, for if he is not caught, we may find some rebels, and they’re 
worth five pounds a head.’ I started up — but which way should I 
go? the dog looked earnestly up in my face, and limped off towards 
the right, and then stopped, as though bidding me follow him, so I 
did. It was a long, a narrow, and tangled path that he went, and 
how far I know not, only I know how rejoiced I was to hear the 
voices and footsteps growing fainter and fainter. 

“ At length we came to an open space, and on one side were two 
very large beech trees, and under them, though you might scarcely 
see it, a low miserable hut, scarcely better than a cattle shed, and in 
the dog went, and I followed. 

“Tt was so dark inside, that I could see nothing; but I sat down 
on the floor, little thinking any one besides myself was within, when 
I heard a low croaking voice say, ‘ Come, Rutterkin ;’ and as I looked 
again, there seemed to be an old woman at the farther end, crouching 
over a few lighted sticks, and patting the dog. 

“‘¢ Good mother,’ said I, ‘ pardon me, but I’ve lost my way, and am 
sorely wearied.’ | 

“The old woman rose up, and hobbled towards me, and fixing on 
me the fiercest pair of blue eyes I ever saw, ‘ Who are you, and what 
do you come here for?’ said she. The poor dog now came up, and 
laid his wounded paw on my lap (for I was too faint to rise up from 
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the floor), while the old woman stood looking at me, as though she 
would look me through. ‘ Who are you?’ she said again, ‘and with 
silver buckles in your shoes! swch do not often tread my floor.’ 

«Indeed, good mother, I have lost my way,’ said I. 

** ¢ Dost thee know her, Rutterkin ?’ said the old woman; but the 
poor starved dog was smelling and scratching at the bundle, in which 
was the food the farmer’s wife had given us; so I opened it, and took 
out a piece of bread, which he devoured greedily. 

“ At this the old woman set up a scream, ‘ White bread, white 
manchet bread! Ay, Rutterkin, ’tis long since you or I saw the 
like.’ 

** «Good mother, take some,’ said I, and I opened the bundle. She 
snatched a piece of bread and a piece of pasty from it, as though she 
had been starving (which indeed was the case), while the dog leaped 
up, and laid his maimed paw on my shoulder, and tried to lick my 
face. ‘ He loves you,’ said the old woman; ‘ poor Rutterkin, who 
hath been hunted and hounded from tything to tything — he loves 
you; ay, the lady with silver buckles in her shoes hath fed the 
witch’s dog with white manchet!’ 

“Oh, what did I feel then !—TI had not indeed much fear of witches 
as such, but I knew they were outcasts, and abandoned creatures. 
And she was poor, poor even to starvation — how eagerly she had 
eyed my silver buckles, — how certain she was that I was a lady, ay, 
and had I not, in gold pieces alone, enough to make her fortune? I 
dared not look toward her, but I glanced toward the door; could I 
not, though so faint, at least strive to fly ? 

“ Just then my eye fell on a little bird that had flown in, and 
was busily picking up the crumbs at my feet. ‘God careth for the 
sparrows, said I, ‘surely he will care for me.’ How swiftly this 
thought darted into my mind — a blessed thought! so [looked up to 
the old woman. ‘Good mother,’ said I, ‘may I stay here and rest ?’ 

“*¢ Ay, that you shall,’ said she, ‘for I know well who you are. 
You belong to the Monmouth men, and your friends are forced to fly 
for their lives ; but here you are safer than in a church, for who, of all 
the country round, will enter the witch’s hut, the witch of Bales- 
borough Wood ?’ 

“ Oh! how strange it was that I should have been led thither, but 
it was the saving of my life, and that of my dear father’s! 

* Well, the old woman gathered fresh fern, and spread my cloak 
on it, and made me lic down; and then she bathed my feet, and all 
the while the poor dog kept watch beside me, looking in my face 
with his half human eyes. But I was much distressed about nurse, 
so the old woman promised to seek for her; and quite worn out I fell 
asleep, I know not for how long. When I awoke I looked up, and 
there was dear nurse by my side, and there too was the faithful dog. 
Oh, how strange it seemed! the daughter of Colonel Scudamore lying 
in a miserable hut, — the strictly brought-up puritan, the guest of a 
reputed witch! What strange extremes! and yet, at that very time, 
these extremes were linked together by the bond of a common danger, 
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for the riotous crew who burnt the Bibles at Bridgewater would as 
soon have hanged the puritan girl as the old witch. 

“Nurse brought me good news. She had seen my father, just as he 
was making his way to the farm-house, and had warned him of his 
danger; so he was now safe with a small farmer some two miles off. 
As to poor Gideon he was dead, and his body was hung up with nine- 
teen others on the Bussex tree. Poor man, we faithfully fulfilled his 
last wish, for my worthy servant, Mistress Betty, was the little child 
committed to my care. 

“ More than a fortnight I stayed with the witchof Balesborough Wood, 
for there was a hot pursuit through the country ; and during that time 
she fetched our food from the farm-house where my father was, and 
she went into Bridgewater too, to make inquiries for us. At length, 
through the aid of a kind royalist gentleman, who, though he held 
not with my father, greatly respected him, we were enabled to get 
away. It would be a long story did I tell you all our adventures ere 
we again saw our home, which at length, thank God, we did. 

“‘ We parted from the old woman with hearty thanks, and pressed 
her to take four gold pieces, but she would not, for she said they 
might bring her into trouble; so we gave her what silver we had, and 
prayed the folk at the neighbouring farm-house to see that she did 
not want, and sent money to them for her. She asked me for a keep- 
sake, which I was right willing to give, so I made her take one of 
the gold pieces; it was one of the Commonwealth, and a hole had 
been pierced in it, so she, poor creature, said she would keep it for 
luck’s sake, and we bade her farewell. 


“ Six years passed away ; and many stories could I tell you, Lucy, 
about the events of those years. Well, better times came at last, 
and my father and I now greatly longed to pay a visit to Somerset- 
shire, to see our good friends, and to talk over our former troubles 
and dangers, and our happy deliverance. So, in the summer of.’91, 
we went, and staid six weeks with Mr. Speke. It happened it was 
the time of the assizes, and as the country ladies often attended them, 
I went with some friends. There were some trials of little moment, 
and then one came on of a reputed witch; and, oh, how was I struck 
to see that very old woman who had so kindly nursed me standing 
at the bar! 

“‘ « T know her,’ I said; ‘ poor creature, she is innocent.’ 

“ « Nay, wait,’ said my friend, ‘for she is strongly suspected of 
having murdered some of the poor men who fled after the battle of 
Sedgemoor — pray wait.’ 

‘“‘ T did so; and then I found that when her hut was searched, much 
suspicion had arisen in consequence of a blue ribbon — all our poor 
men wore a dark blue ribbon —having been found, and also a gold 
piece of the Protector’s. ‘ It was I, who gave it her,’ I cried, and I 
stood up, and begged to be heard. The daughter of Colonel Scuda~- 
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more, that day, had no need to pray long to be heard; nor had she 
need to conceal the fact that her father had fought at Sedgemoor. 
So I told all; and how in gratitude I had given that very gold piece 
to the old woman who had nursed me so kindly, and how that the 
blue ribbon had doubtless belonged to my nurse. 

“ Tt was enough —the old woman was acquitted, and I went down, 
and shook her by the hand, and thanked her publicly. She scarcely 
knew me, for she seemed very feeble; but poor Rutterkin, who, in 
spite of much ill-usage had kept his place just outside the court-house, 
knew me well, and almost pushed me down in his joy. Well, the 
poor old woman was taken home to Mr. Speke’s, where the house- 
keeper took great care of her until, about three years after, she died. 
As to Rutterkin, his place was on the mat before the fire in the 
house-keeper’s room, where I always paid him a visit when I went, 
and where at length he died. 

“ Such was one of my adventures in those troublous times; and 
looking back upon so great and strange a deliverance from such fear- 
ful danger, well may I express my deep thankfulness ; and well, dear 
Lucy, may you believe that I remember, as though but yesterday, the 
events of 1685.” 

H. L. 


THE SURPLICE QUESTION. 


BY A BENEDICT. 


A very pretty public stir 

Is making, down at Exeter, 

About the surplice fashion : 

And many bitter words and rude 
Have been bestow’d upon the feud, 
And much unchristian passion. 


For me, I neither know nor care 
Whether a Parson ought to wear 
A black dress or a white dress ; 
Fill’d with a trouble of my own, — 
A Wife who preaches in her gown, 
And lectures in her night-dress ! 
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THE PASTOR AND HIS SON. 


A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 


BY THE MOUNTAINEER. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


PART I. 


FaTIGUED by the arduous duties of the day, WoLrcana GiUNTHER, 
the superintendent of the church in Friedland, had retired to his 
study. He sat at the open window and gazed upon the street leading 
to the Schlossberg, now animated by the forms of men and women. 
The warm air of May streamed from the mountains down into the 
valley, and the solemnity of the sabbath evening seemed to dwell upon 
the city. Upon the spirit of Giinther, however, the holy quiet 
breathed not its healing power. Oppressed with mental care as much as 
by physical weariness, he sat with his forehead resting upon his hand, 
whilst his knitted brow indicated the presence of melancholy, gloomy 
thoughts. An open letter was on a table near him; he took it up, as 
he had taken it up many times before': he perused it again and again, 
sighing deeply as he traced the lines, and at length, as if anger and 
indignation could no longer be restrained, the veins of his noble fore- 
head swelled, and he crumpled the paper in his hands, as it seemed 
with the whole concentrated energy of nature. “ That one must see 
such things and hold one’s peace,” he said, gnashing his teeth —“ that 
one must bear oppression, and yet not look one’s scorn —oh, it is 
terrible — monstrous. It is the torment of hell begun upon earth !” 

As he spoke, his wife Barbara entered the apartment. She had 
heard the last words of her husband, and was not slow to inquire into 
their import. Giinther took her hand, and drew her to a seat at his 
side. 

“ Barbara!” said he calmly, but in a tremulous voice. Heaven, 
I fear, has put us to a heavy trial. You are aware of the violent and 
unlawful measures of the emperor in the interior of the kingdom. 
With your own eyes you have seen the poor exiles driven forth, 
naked and destitute. You have beheld them passing through our city 
as they quitted their native land. You have longed and prayed to 
assist the castaways, and you dared not gratify the affectionate long- 
ing. Oh, think if such a fate were ours !” 

“You are needlessly alarmed, dear Wolfgang,” said the wife, ap- 
peasingly. “ The frontier has remained hitherto secure from the 
persecution of the exasperated emperor. The mountains are our 
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ramparts: into these secluded valleys the ministers of his arbitrary 
will do not penetrate.” 

“ We may deceive ourselves,” replied Giinther. ‘“ Revenge and . 
fanaticism respect no bounds, as they know no repose, acknowledge i 
no compassion.” 

“‘ But we are not even the subjects of the emperor,” persisted the 
determined wife. “The duke, named after our city, has the commahd 
of it, and severe as he is allowed to be, he is still no tyrant. He is 
not inclined to do every act enjoined him by the emperor.” | 

“So much the worse,” answered Giinther, rising from his seat. } 
‘It is said that the emperor has ceased to make Roman Catholics of ' 
the poor Bohemians — possibly because men are wanted for his pur- 
pose, or more likely still because the persecuted, weary of torture, 
comply with the requisition, in utter desperation. This letter ——.” 

“ Well?” 

“Is from the canon of Kottwa, he who seized upon our tithes last 
autumn. He commands us to obey the orders of Captain Gersdorf, 
under pain of the displeasure of the duke.” 

“The captain arrived a few hours since,” said Barbara, turning 
pale — “ during the afternoon service. Will he ——” 

‘“‘Compel us to be Catholics ?” said Giinther completing the sen- 
tence. “‘No—he dare not. Hard conditions he will propose to us 
— conditions which we must sanction by our oaths. But he will not 
venture upon the so-called conversion of my people. I know my 
congregation well — their firmness and their faith. They may part 
with their worldly goods — with their life’s blood, but they will not 
barter there eternal welfare for a precarious tranquillity.” 

As he spoke, the house bell rang violently: the hurried steps of 
many people in the streets became audible ; and an indistinct mur- 
muring close before his house announced some unusual commotion. 
Giinther hastened to the window, and beheld the street crowded with 
a restless mass of people, all in anxious conversation, and some point- 
ing to his dwelling. _ 

‘“* Hush !” said the superintendent, turning to his wife. 

“God grant no harm may come to him!” exclaimed one in the 
street, loud enough for Giinther to hear. “ His visitor will soon be it 
with him now.” ‘ 

“‘ Let the stranger, Barbara, be conducted here, whoever he may 
be, —then go to our children.” 

Barbara, perplexed, prepared to obey the direction. The house-door t 
had been already opened. As she was about to leave the apartment, a 4 
soldier entered it. He was a man of savage aspect, and he pushed it 
rudely by her, in his anxiety to approach her husband. 

** Are you the teacher of these heretics?” he began, without fur- 
ther greeting. 

“IT am the master of this house,” replied Wolfgang calmly. 
‘Your business, Sir ?” : 

“JT am no talker,” continued the other. “ You are the man I seek. 
Give me your company to my master.” 

“ And who is he ?’ 
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“Yours,” answered the soldier. “I call him either Hans-von- 
Gersdorf, or the Duke of Friedland. I have no time to spare. 
Forwards!” 

It did not take long to satisfy Giinther.that further discourse with 
so rough a companion would be superfluous: He took his trembling 
wife tenderly by the hand, intreated her to be tranquil and to rely upon 
his speedy return, and then stepped into the street guarded by the 
soldier. 

The assembled people received their pastor with looks of mourning, 
and followed in his rear, as he proceeded. 

Giinther ascended the Schlossberg, crossed the drawbridge, and 
passed into the fortress. The heavy iron gates closed after him, and 
as the sound rattled in his ear, it was with difficulty that the pastor 
checked a groan that tried to force itself from his oppressed bosom. 

“‘ Stay you here!” exclaimed the soldier, “ whilst I announce you.” 
In a few minutes a servant conducted the pastor to a spacious room, 
whose lofty walls were adorned with full-length portraits of the early 
masters of Friedland. The stately form of the late imperial field- 
marshal, Melchior von Rader, the victor at Szigeth, looked down upon 
the minister as if encouraging his serious and firm tranquillity. Be- 
neath the picture, upon a purple velvet sofa, sat, in half-warlike cos- 
tume, a tall and martial-looking man. It was Captain Hans von 
Gersdorf, the authorised agent of the Duke. A semicircular table, 
beautifully carved, was before him, and upon it stood two silver 
sconces and a half unfolded scroll. The latter might have been just 
perused by the captain, for one hand still held it, whilst the other 
shaded his eyes. Upon the entrance of Giinther he looked up, bade 
the servant quit the apartment, and then in a tone of kindness re- 
quested the superintendant to be seated. 

Giinther obeyed in silence. The chamber in which he sat was 
well known to him, He had spent many a happy hour in it. It was 
here that the Baroness, the wife of the late field-marshal,—now an 
exile — had welcomed him when he first came to Friedland — here 
that he had discoursed on the sub‘ect dearest to his heart, the holy 
Protestant religion, with that strictly Protestant lady. ‘The furni- 
ture, the tapestry, the portraits were all the same. Everything looked 
as of old: there was no change except in the possessors. The Ba- 
roness had quitted the noble castle, and with her son, the rebel 
Christoph von Rader, had fled into Poland from the anger of the 
emperor. 

“ You have received the letter of the canon of Kottwa?” commenced 
the captain. 

Giinther bowed.in affirmation. 

“Good! You are prepared then for whatI now announce to you in 
the name of the illustrious Duke. The good services which the Duke 
has rendered to the imperial house in reconquering rebellious Bohemia, 
have procured for him the possession of this land. Be sure his sub- 
jects will have a gracious master: and he asks nothing but obedi- 
ence to his lawful will. He has learned with pain and sorrow that 
seditious and fanatic bands have burned and plundered the property, 
as well as taken away the lives of orthodox Catholic Christians in his 
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territory. Isay the intelligence has filled him with grief, and he is re- 
solved to put an end at once and for ever to the source of all disquie- 
tude. You understand me, pastor. There is but one way to heal the 
wounds of this his adopted country, and the Duke will be the father of 
his people, and make it sound again. It is his will and pleasure that 
every Lutheran minister in his dominions shall communicate, without 
delay, to his particular congregation the necessity of an immediate re- 
turn to the holy Catholic communion, and shall himself — pray mark 
me — lead the way to the misguided by his sublime example. The 
Prince is kind and forbearing. A charge is published to this effect. He 
grants eight whole days from the period of its promulgation to every 
commune,— more than ample time for full consideration. Should 
stubborn blindness — stiffnecked obstinacy induce any to refuse- the 
boon thus offered them, they and their heretical teachers must quit 
their homes, and surrender within three days the possessions of the 
Duke, their master, their movable goods being graciously conceded to 
them. The Duke will have no Lutherans in Friedland. He willhave , 
assurance that all are extirpated. War must be carried on abroad, 
and true and faithful hearts must battle for their holy faith. Pastor, 
I have no more to say. Here is the instrument, which you will re- 
cite to-morrow to your flock ; and afterwards impart to your brother 
ministers. Good night.” | 

The paper was in he hand of Giinther before the astounded su- 
perintendant could realise the magnitude of his misfortune. He 
would have spoken, but the words died on his lips. Dismissed by the 
rough brevjty of the captain, he found himself again in the society of 
the ruder soldier, who, as quickly as he could, conducted his charge 
back to the court-yard of the castle. 

** Adieu, priest,” said the savage as he quittedhim. ‘“ Why, you 
tremble like a thief on the ladder. Do you like being preached 
to, as well as preaching? Ay, ay, the captain is the man to lay hold 
of the heart and make the whole machine quake. May good come 
of it, say I, and a clearance of your heretical rabble ! ” 

A number of citizens waited the return of their minister at the 
gates of the stronghold. Giinther was assailed with questions and 
intreaties. All were eager to learn what urgent business had sum- 
moned him so unexpectedly to the castle. But the minister could not 
answer them. He pressed the hands of many, implored them to be 
quiet, patient, to trust in God, and to cling to their faith. The bell, 
he said, would call them to church on the morrow, although it was no 
Christian festival ; and then he would attempt to speak to them. 

As if in a dream, without consciousness, bereft as it were of feeling, 
Giinther staggered homeward. He had known suffering, he was not 
a stranger to grief; but, oh! what suffering, what grief comparable to 
this! His soul was sick, and faint, and weary. 

Barbara had quitted her home to meet him on the road. > 

“ Heaven! what ails you, dearest?” she exclaimed as she presse 
her trembling husband to her bosom. ‘“ You are pale and cold — icy~ 
cold. Your eyes are full of tears. Speak, dearest Wolfgang — have 
pity on my anxiety.” 
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“ Are you anxious now, poor Barbara?” said the husband, as the 
collected tears burst from his manly eyes. ‘“ Now—at the beginning 
only! Dear child and partner, reserve your grief, gather up your 
strength for trials that are coming on. Oh! you will need the energy 
of life—the courage of a martyr. Beloved wife, we must be gone. 

We, you, I, the children—all my darling flock, all. Nothing is left us 
but the renunciation of our Lord or the abandonment of home.” The 
strong-minded man was overborne by his affliction. He stood before 
the threshold of his house, and bitterly wept. Barbara offered con- 
solation, and who but she could give it now ! 

Neither husband nor wife for a few moments was aware of the 
presence of a child, who in the street had waited the return of both 
with some impatience, and now gazed upon his father with a look of 
mingled sorrgw and anger. It was their only son. Giinther no 
sooner perceived him than he checked his grief, as, with all the 
calmness he could command, he took the boy by the hand, and led 
him into the house. In his own apartment again, the minister, in a 
fervent, faithful voice, sent up to heaven a prayer for strength and re- 
signation, to which the wife and son responded with a solemn, heart- 
felt “ Amen.” 




















The clear and solemn tones of the bell called the citizens of Fried- 
land betimes to church on the following morning. Many who had 
heard nothing of the occurrence of the previous evening were thrown 
into painful disquietude by the unusual summons: and some, believing 
that the city had been surprised by foes, resolutely armed_ themselves 
for danger. By degrees, however, every man was told of the general 
calamity, and all entered the house of God depressed and anxious. 
The very bell seemed to their unhappy ears to bring tidings of mis- 
fortune, as it resounded through the city, and sped with its melan- 
choly note onwards to the valley. 

Gunther was on his knees at the altar. In his clasped hands rested 
the fatal paper. ‘The priest felt like an executioner at the scaffold, 
or a judge announcing death to those whom he loved best. There 
was a general prayer, and then the minister arose. The scroll of the 
Duke was unfolded, and his special commands were made known. 
There was much verbal reiteration in the document; but the follow- 
ing points contain the gist of the communication. | It was the will and 
pleasure of the Duke :— 

First. 'That for the future, throughout his territory, no person, not 
a Catholic, should acquire or retain the right of citizenship, or be al- 
lowed to exercise any profession or trade whatever. 

Secondly. That no person not a Catholic should contract a mar- 
riage, since his highness preferred a depopulated country to a land of 
heretics. . 

Thirdly. That any one harbouring a Protestant priest in his house 
should lose his property. 

Fourthly. 'That no Catholic priest should accompany to the grave 
any who had died in the Lutheran faith; but satisfy himself with 
collecting the surplice fees from the survivors of the deceased. 
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Fifthly. 'That any one suffering Protestant doctrines to be taught 
in his house should lose his goods and be whipped from the city by 
the public hangman. 

Sixthly. That all wills and testaments of those not Catholics 
should be invalid. | 

Seventhly. That all such as should henceforth dare to speak irre- 
verently of God, the Holy Virgin Mary, the Catholic Church, or the 
glorious House of Austria, should be punished by instant death. 

Eighthly. That all heretics in the hospitals, should they refuse 
conversion to the holy Catholic Church, should be driven into the 
street, and the Catholic sick and poor be received in their stead. In 
like manner every Protestant must be compelled to quit his home 
within eight days, should he persist in refusing to abjure his heresy 
and to return to the bosom of his holy mother Church. 

Such was the command and will of his Highness Albert, Duke of 
Friedland. 

The paper fell from the hands of Gunther, as its last words escaped 
his lips. His streaming eyes were turned towards Heaven, and silent 
prayer conveyed his wishes there. A death-like stillness had pre- 
vailed in the assembly until this moment; but now a mixed im- 
petuous movement was apparent. ‘The resentment and just exaspe- 
ration of some betrayed themselves in thoughtless sacrilegious words. 
Others, stunned, hurried from the church in silence. Women sobbed 
aloud; children cried because their mothers wept ; and young wives 
clung to their scarce older partners, imploring them to leave in peace 
their miserable country. 

The superintendant, unable to calm the many excited souls, de- 
livered his blessing, and called upon the elders of the city, the coun- 
cillors, and his fellow-clergymen, to aid him in an address to the 
captain, which should simply contain a prayer for time. These as- 
sured him of their assistance and constancy, and a pressure of the 
hand united all in one great and common duty. 

The embarrassment and confusion in the city was unparalleled. 
All business ceased, giving place to activity and self-preservation. 
The inhabitants, generally, occupied themselves in packing up their 
valuables and ornaments — indeed their moveable property of every 
kind, so that no hour might find them unprepared for flight. It was 
different in the abode of Giinther. ‘The superintendant had no great 
earthly possessions. Educated and strengthened in the Lutheran faith, 
he had imbibed the spirit and the virtue which had conducted martyrs 
to the stake peacefully as though they were about to quit — and were 
they not ?—-a dungeon for a palace — bewildering gloom for peaceful 
and eternal light! For himself he was prepared— for his family he 
trembled, and yet he exhorted them by precept and example ‘to un- 
flinching steadiness. It was only when he thought of his unhappy 
flock that his courage utterly failed him, and his heart was agonised. 
But in his own home and household the pastor was doomed to meet 
with a resistance which he had little expected. 

His son George, a boy just fifteen years of age, was of an ardent 


passionate temperament, self-willed, and inclining to a wild and agi- 
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tated career. At the earliest age he had displayed a character foreign 
to that of childhood. He had never taken an interest in the usual 
games of children — never suffered his attention to fix upon their 
amusements. He preferred to them at all times battle and contest ; yet 
even better than these he loved the office of general peace-maker when 
quarrels arose amongst children of his own age. As his intellectual 
powers developed, he could not fail to remark the depression of the 
Protestant party amongst whom he moved. The tranquil and some- 
what acetic piety of his father’s house, the mild earnestness of the 
pastor, the almost slavish dependence.of his mother upon his father’s 
words and thoughts—all failed to impress him favourably. He re- 
marked that wherever the Catholics appeared, a proud confidence 
accompanied their steps; that, notwithstanding the severe discipline 
of their church, the laity were free and unrestrained in action; and 
that every adventurer found readily a successful field for energy and 
talent. His lively perceptions combined readily into form, and gave 
a spur to the natural ambition of his mind. In the midst of the 
household wreck the boy stepped forward and fearlessly proposed to 
his father —a change of faith! 

He waited for an answer from the pastor, but a look of terror was 
his, only reply. 

“« Don’t be angry with me, father,” said the boy. ‘“ I don’t wish to 
offend you, or to be disobedient and ungrateful. But surely all are 
not false doctrines in the Catholic Church. It is no crime to preserve 
one’s life; and if we are obstinate, the best that will happen to us is 
to be driven forth and despised. If it is criminal to become a Catholic, 
others will be to blame, not ourselves; and if it be the true Church, 
by returning to her bosom as we are commanded, we shall take the 
best care of our souls.” 

** Cease, child!” replied the father with a look of horror; “cease to 
repeat the jargon that your brief acquaintance with the world has 
already taught you. Beware lest I reject you, and you perish else- 
where, both body and soul.” 

George involuntarily knit his brow. His mother sought to pacify 
her husband, and to bring the child again to his bosom, for he had cast 
him from it but a moment before. 

“It is the unhappy time, dear Wolfgang,” said poor Barbara ; 
“‘ the miserable time which has driven even our young ones to despair. 
George will recollect himself, and be true to his religion as he is to 
his affection. Will you not, child ?” 

George submitted to, rather than returned, the endearments of his 
mother, and muttered a few inaudible sounds. 

** What do you say ?” inquired the pastor. 

“ Qur Duke,” answered George undaunted, “ is a great and extra- 
ordinary man, and in his youth was a Protestant himself.” 

“ Right!” answered the father. ‘ He abjured his faith. He had 
no conscience in his youth; he hasnone now. To him all means were 
ever lawful for his end. By sin and crime he is what he is; by them 
he has attained the rank of duke; by them he may sink again from 
his dukedom to a dungeon.” 
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“ Oh, hush!” exclaimed the wife in a whisper. “ If you should be 
heard, Wolfgang! ” 

“I should be a martyr to my own convictions,” replied the minister 
with zeal. “ And better be put to death than that men should say of 
me I had preached the Gospel to the world, and at my own hearth 
sown tares for the devil.” 

*“‘ The Duke is said to be generous,” murmured George. 

“* Yes, to flattery and unconditional submission. He will give you 
lands and castles, if you will sell him life and soul.” 

“ Will he?” exclaimed the boy, his eye glancing with fire. But 
the next moment he sighed deeply — the spark expired—and his very 
thoughts seemed to retreat, and to seek concealment in his soul. 

“ Boy, boy, what ails thee?” asked the affrighted father. “ What 
are those brooding thoughts ? What devilish temptation hangs before 
thine eyes? Let not ambition make thee capable of infamy. It may 
lead thee to betray thy parents.” 

“It can never make a wretch of me,” returned the boy in anger. 
*‘] wish to gain honour, and to do that, honour is necessary. I would 
die rather than betray you, though [ might E 

“* What, what ?” cried the father, faltering, whilst Barbara slipped 
protectingly between the two. 

The blood mounted to the cheek of the stripling; his bright eye 
glistened again with fire, and his hands were contracted like rigid iron 
at his side. 

“ T will do it, I will do it!” he exclaimed, with the energy of a 
young lion, — and the next minute he quitted the apartment and the 
house. 





Weighed to the earth by the national misfortune, and with a heart 
stricken by the words which had fallen from the lips of his child, 
Ginther repaired to his study to draw up the points which his mind 
had suggested, for the document proposed. “ It is difficult,” said the 
anxious man, as he seated himself at his desk, “ to be master of one’s 
self in the midst of such fearful discord. But I will endeavour, and, 
above all things, no complaining! God, O God! my son an apostate — 
a renegade! No, Lord of Heaven and earth, let me not live to see that 
time. Take me and mine, rather than we should live for such an end. 
Better to be slain by the foe than lost eternally to the Arch-enemy of 
man.” 

As he spoke the words, his child was passing rapidly through 
the city, noting with care the proceedings of the citizens, and the pre- 
parations that were making for a speedy, and, if needful, instantaneous 
flight. Fixed determiuation was written on his countenance, varied 
by a smile of irony, which would play about his lips as he marked the 
anxious haste with which the burghers packed their useful and their 
useless goods together. He ascended the Schlossberg, and stepped 
into the open and extensive garden that surrounded the towering walls 
of the impregnable fortress. He contemplated and admired the pic- 


turesque pile before him, — its massive turrets, its solemn ranges of 
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narrow windows. What would he have given then to have been 
born the lord and owner of that castle ' Then his eye wandered over 
the landscape extended beneath him in the bright emerald garb of 
Spring. Over the irregular cliff-like basaltic rocks foamed the bright 
Wittiche, and the fretting waters sounded like music in his ear. 
Trees, which had been precipitated from the mountain height into 
the stream, cracked as they forced their way around the sharp pro- 
jection of a rock, and he rejoiced to see them shiver. Here there was © 
battle and uproar; here power restling with power ; here the glorious 
vicissitudes of victory and defeat! 

“ And they would make a pastor of me!” exclaimed the youth in- 
dignantly ; “ that I might pray, beg, exhort, and comfort the weak, 
and be an idle speetator of the contests of the fermenting world. 
Never ! I will have a sword, and fight my way to fame, or perish! 

His eye glided from the high mountain ridge down into the cham- 


~paigne below, which transformed the spacious valley of the Wittiche 


igto a magic garden. Villages, farm-houses, mills, and the peaceful 

Wnastery of Haindorf, all lay bathed in gorgeous sunshine, and car- 
rying inspiration to the brain of an enraptured youth, wanton with 
the energies of life. Behind the mountain heights, westward, towards 
Reichenberg, George remarked from time to time glittering flashes 
dancing along the thicket. For a few minutes he was unable to ex- 
plain the dazzling light, which no sooner appeared than it seemed to 
vanish, but at length he satisfied himself that a body of troops was 
rapidly advancing towards the city. His heart beat high with joy 
and expectation. He longed to look at warriors face to face, and to 
hear tidings of the great duke, whose name, like a meteor, had come 
across the mountains from afar, filling him with awe and admiration. 
He hurried down the Schlossberg, through the city, and took his 
position on the balustrade of the bridge which passed across the im- 
petuous stream. A whirling cloud of dust announced the approach of 
horsemen. ‘Then came the clattering of horses’ hoofs, and soon upon 
it, a troop of fifty musquetaires. In the midst of them rode five gen- 
tlemen in the garb of priests. ‘They were on the bridge, and on the 
point of entering Friedland. George, with a beating heart, saluted 
them. He was greeted in return. 

* Come you from the great Duke?” said the boy eagerly, address- 
ing the nearest officer. .°% 

“ Ay, youngster,” #éplied the latter, smiling. “ You see we wear 
his scarf as you may do, if you would achieve honour and glory.” 

‘1 would achieve them,” answered the boy. 

“ Bravo, lad! Thou art worth something. I shall not forget thee. 
Advance!” 

The train passed on. George had not been able to answer the last 
address of the officer. His bosom was oppressed: his heart was full 
to choking. Apprehension and alarm were mixed with a joy such 
as he had never tasted before. A dark foreboding announced to him 
that he had demanded entrance at the gate within which his future 
destiny was hidden. 

It was not until evening that the boy proceeded with slow steps, 
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homewards. His spirit, agitated by conflicting emotions, needed open 
air to soothe and pacify it. Tranquillity awaited him at home—he 
knew it well — an agony of quiet, —and he must grow calm in order 
to sustain it. - 

His father had been occupied during the whole of the day in pre- 
paring the petition, and in consulting with his colleagues. Exhausted 
in mind and body, he reappeared towards evening in the bosom of his 
small family. His first inquiry was for George. The boy had al- 
ready returned, and a flush of joy came to the old man’s face as he 
found his worst fears unrealised. 


‘“‘ My successor is appointed,” said Giinther with placid resignation. 

Barbara sighed. 

“It is the Dean Sebastian von Waldhausen. He arrived to-day 
under escort with four other priests from Reichenberg.” 

“ T saw him,” said the son quickly. 

“‘ Indeed!” added the father dejectedly. 

“ Yes, I met the train, and the gentlemen smiled upon me, and 
gave me good words.” 

“ Ay, smiles and good words from Jesuits: stooping in order to 
overcome — condescending in order to over-reach.” 

George rose from the table upon which the evening meal had just 
been spread. 

“ Whither do you go ?” inquired the pastor. 

Oh, pray be seated, George,” interposed the mother. “ We waited 
for you at noon with great alarm.” 

Don’t be uneasy about me, mother. “I will never give you pain or 
cause for sorrow.” 

“ Amen,” responded the superintendent, “ and spoken like a child 
again !” 

It was evident that Giinther desired to forget as quickly as he 
might the conversation of the morning, and to regard the startling 
expressions of his son as the overflowing of a violent, easily excited, 
and exasperated temper. He discoursed with his family without 
reserve on the subject of their present trials, and of the hopes that he 
cherished for the future. ‘“ They will hardly,” said he, “ inhumanly 
drive us forth as beggars into the street: and let the worst happen 
Providence is not unjust or regardless of those who put their trust 
in her.” 

Several days elapsed, and the fall of Friedland was still uncertain. ‘ 
The petition of the Protestants had been handed to the captain, and 
an audience had been asked for by its author. But no answer had 
been returned, and it was supposed that the captain was taking 
counsel of the holy men who were lodged at the castle. At length, 
on the ninth of May, Gunther received orders to appear with the 
committee of burghers upon the following morning, to hear the deci- 
sion of the ducal plenipotentiary. 

The committee, with the superintendent at their head, entered the 
castle gates, as the castle clock announced the hour of their appoint- 
ment. Many of the burghers had accompanied the delegates as far 
as the drawbridge, and there quitting them, recommended them and 
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their good cause to the protection of Heaven. Hans von Gersdorf 
received the Protestants in the room already mentioned, surrounded 
by officers, but attended by no priest. 

“You have sent a memorandum, gentlemen,” began the captain, 
without further ceremony; “in which you ask for mitigation of the 
severe, or, as you term them, cruel measures which the circumstances 
of the time have rendered necessary. Were I as cruel as you repre- 
sent me, I should have torn your prayer to pieces, and scattered it in 
the air. I have not done so. I am willing to hearken to you. Speak! 
what have you to say?” 

Giinther, as the most skilful of the party, advanced towards the 
captain, made a profound obeisance, and then spoke. 

“We do not ask you, sir,” began the minister, “ for worldly be- 
nefits or temporal possessions. We crave freedom of thought, and 
on our knees we beg for it. The illustrious Duke, our master, de- 
mands us, within eight days, to abjure our faith, or to quit the land, 
leaving behind us all that is justly ours. Captain, if you have a 
heart, I intercede with nothing else, but I appeal to that. The city 
that extends before your eyes affords a home to three thousand quiet 
and industrious men, who worship piously the God whom you adore. 
Their form of adoration, however, is not your form; and yet so in- 
timately is it theirs, so firmly has it knitted itself into their souls, 
grown with their being, that to destroy it would be to take away the 
better part of life. Is it merciful, is it just to deprive three thousand 
souls of peace — to follow to misery, and even unto death, those who 
are guilty only of a faithful adherence to their creed? Can such a 
spectacle be pleasing in the sight of Him—the father of us all? And 
will the illustrious Duke himself have joy or profit in the depopulation 
of a city —a city which, if deserted, shall be but a passage for the wind, 
whose murmurs must ré-echo in his ear the complaining sighs of 
those whom he has driven forth! Oh! The Duke can never will our 
ruin—the Emperor cannot command it. Neither are prepared to 
offend their Maker by treading his children under foot. We are de- 
fenceless people. If you make use of force, we must submit to that, 
which, however dreadful, is still inevitable. But defenceless as we 
are, we dare yet stand undaunted before the great ones of the earth, 
and declare aloud before our God that we will never be sworn 
traitors to our faith—the true faith as we believe, and as we are 
willing to attest, if need be, with our lives. We intreat your lenity, 
and your intercession with the Duke. Deny us these, and we implore 
for justice; that you will suffer us to continue in our faith about our 
hearths, or at least to seek in strange lands for shelter and abode, ere 
we expose our wives and children to the roughness of the elements 
and the heartlessness of men. May the Lord incline you to mercy, 
and not suffer my supplication to be in vain. Amen.” The minister 
had spoken with animation and warmth. His words were not with- 
out their effect upon the captain, but the latter, in answer to them, 
simply shrugged his shoulders, and said that his influence with 
the Duke was not so great as they supposed it; that the Duke could 
not brook opposition, and that, should his commands be resisted, he 
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was likely enough, in the first burst of passion, to render them still 
more severe. If the petitioners were disposed to contest the will and 
pleasure of this personage, they must address the mighty man him- 
self, not him. He had no authority to grant delay —he could not 
offer the slightest mitigation of their sentence ; and he must be con- 
tent to hear himself still called “ inexorable and hard-hearted.” 

Repeated blasts of a trumpet, the trampling of horses’ hoofs, and a 
dull confusion of voices mingled with cries and exclamations, sud- 
denly disturbed the conference. One of the officers advanced to the 
window, quickly returned, whispered into the ears of the captain, 
and then hurried to the door. Gersdorf changed colour, and followed 
him. The Protestants, unable to explain the outbreak, stepped 
aside, and fixed their gaze upon the door, as though they expected 
some sudden revelation there. At this moment, the folding doors 
were opened, and some richly dressed halberdiers, in the colours of 
Friedland, entered the saloon in respectful silence. Immediately be- 
hind them appeared a man of tall and powerful frame. His swarthy 
complexion, upon which lay a gloomy earnestness, and which was ani- 
mated by the unnatural fire of two small piercing eyes, awakened 
rather fear than confidence. He wore a brown leather horseman’s 
doublet, high white Spanish boots, gorgeously embroidered gauntlets, 
and from his shoulders dropped a blood-red riding mantle, which 
trailed upon the ground, and gave to the majestic figure, as it entered, 
the aspect of a demon. Hans von Gersdorf, with head uncovered, 
and stooping, as if in reverence, walked by the stranger’s side. 

“The Duke! — WALLENSTEIN!” whispered the Protestants, in 
tones that they could hardly hear themselves. 

The Duke — for it was indeed he — glanced haughtily at the dele- 
gates, and then threw a look of reproof towards the captain. 

‘“ Your highness surprises us at our work!” said Gersdorf, with 
ill-assumed ease. 

‘‘ Have my commands been communicated to my subjects?” in- 
quired the Duke, briefly and sharply. 

“ They have !” 

«‘ And they have refused to obey them. I have heard the news in 
the city. The heretical canaille are refractory. We will teach them 
obedience to their sovereign.” 

“ Most noble, gracious prince!” said Giinther, bending his knee 
before the Duke, whilst every Protestant followed his example. 

“ What!” demanded Wallenstein. “Stand up. I hate the dog- 
like humility. Man kneels not to man. He dies before him. 
Speak !” 

“We have implored for indulgence and for a respite r 

“Stay. You are the Protestant priest of these heretical burghers ?” 

‘“‘T am the shepherd of the persecuted flock, prince.” 

‘Persecuted! you choose your expressions ill. Punishment, if 
just, is not persecution. You have children ?” 

“T have. Two daughters and a son.” 

“The boy’s name is George. Is it not so?” 
“You know my F 
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“Son. Right. Iam not slow in recognising friends and foes.” 

“Oh, prince, if you know him, exhort him with your sovereign 
power to be tractable and dutiful to those who call him theirs.” 

“ Do you renounce your heresies ?” asked the Duke. 

** Prince, there are no commands higher than your own, save those 
of Him higher than yourself.” 

“ You will not, then?” 

“Prince, I dare not utter blasphemy in the sight of Heaven. No. 

“You are bold, priest; but I like bold answers. What of your 
congregation ?” 

“They love their own souls. Here stand their delegates. Let 
them vouch for it.” 

“No, I say no. It shall not be!” exclaimed the Duke, impetuously, 
throwing his hat upon the table. His dusky face grew darker, and 
the veins of his noble forehead violently swelled. His black, short 
cut hair rising from his forehead appeared to stand on end. “I will 
force these stiff-necked burghers to continue here,” he proceeded. “I 
require men. I will make these fools happy and rich. There shall 
not be one subject poor. I will release my citizens from the pay- 
ment of every impost for the space of three whole years. Write that 
down, Hans; and you, Kottwa, make it instantly known through all 
the streets to the people who stand gaping there before their houses. 
I will be a kind ruler, a father of my people; but obedience I must 
have —- strict, unconditional obedience—by fair means or by foul.” 

“You may command all, prince, but that the heart shall love that 
which is repugnant to it.” 

The Duke cast upon the speaker one of those glances which were 
said to pass like daggers to the soul of him to whom they were ad- 
dressed. He paced the saloon in anger, and at length tore open the 
casement which looked upon the courtyard of the castle. That court- 
yard was now filled with people. An unequivocal murmur welcomed 
the Duke’s appearance, and there was but one voice that could be 
heard to cry — “ Long live the Duke of Friedland !” 

The prince looked immoveably upon the brooding crowd, and then 
a sarcastic smile played around his firmly compressed and finely- 
drawn lips. He made a signal, as if to one in the crowd, and then 
returned to the saloon. He stopped before Giinther, whilst his brow 
grew darker than ever. 

** Answer me, priest!” said he. ‘“ Have you wealth? TI ask for the 
truth.” 

“ My office has hitherto maintained me,” answered’ Giinther. 
“ Should it please God, however, to take it from me, He is not man 
— He will not reject the hungry. 

“’Sdeath!” cried Wallenstein, stamping with his foot. ‘“ What 
madness possesses you that you should persevere in your error? Well, 
seek an employment, fool, elsewhere — retain your income till you 
find it.” 

« Sire, Iam unworthy of your favour. Take back your gracious 
promise, and vouchsafe their prayer to these poor burghers.” 

“‘ Shall I do what pleases you? Will you force me to do your will 
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and not my own? Thank Heaven that I concern myself about you. 
The brutes below I hate and despise for their blindness. You are a 
man. Wut mark! you are released on one condition.” 

A signal was given —the door was opened, and George, the son of 
Giinther, entered. 

“‘ Approach!” said the Duke, addressing him. The boy obeyed and 
fell upon his knees. 

“‘Oh, my son! my son!” groaned the father, raising his hands in 
bitter supplication. 

“You love him ?” asked the Duke. 

“ He is my child — my boy — my first-born 

“You will surrender him to me. Boy, henceforth you shall be the 
son of Wallenstein.” 

“George wildly seized the hand of the Duke, and covered it with 
tears of gratitude. 

“You see, priest, I need no force here,” said the Duke, smiling. 
‘‘ He exercises his own discretion ; he is a willing follower. And I 
knew it!” As he uttered the last words his powerful frame seemed 
yet to increase in size, an enthusiastic fire streamed in his sparkling 
eye, and across his stern forehead there passed, as it were, the shadow 
of a great prediction. ‘“ The stars,” he continued, “revealed him to 
me in the past night, and what mortal dares oppose their mysterious 
working ?” 

The Duke, carried away by his vision, and lost in the starry light 
in which it was his pride to believe that he could read his destiny, 
strode the apartment like a man possessed. As he passed the super- 
intendent, the latter threw himself before him, and exclaimed, with 
the heart-rending cry of a despairing father, “ Prince, Sire, Duke — 
take back your money — punish, and kill — but do not take from me 
my boy. I cannot sell his soul for gold.” 

“‘No,” answered Wallenstein, sharply, “I do not ask it. Take you 
the gold, and I the boy. Is it not so, George?” 

“IT love honour and fame!” replied the stripling. 

“You hear,” said the Duke. ‘“ Your son is wiser than you. He 
is a discreet and marvellously good lad.” 

“ George, George,” cried the father; “be true to your faith — 
though devils tempt you to abandon it. Oh, beware of your accursed 
ambition !” 

“ Thou shalt be about my person, lad,” said the duke, coaxingly — 
“‘ do my secret bidding, and be well cared for. But I must trust you, 
and we cannot confide in those we do not love. 1I—your future 
father —am a Catholic. Thou, George, must become one too.” 

“ You are my lord and master,” stammered George, receding from 
his father, and approaching closer to the Duke. The tortured pastor, 
still on his knees, seized the hand of the Duke, pressed it, and with 
gushing tears, continued — 

“ Prince, look upon a father’s agony — think of his mother. You 
cannot rob her of her child. If you hope for mercy in the hour of 
death give back my boy —the child of my heart, beguiled and de- 
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praved by the snares of Lucifer. George — George, think of your 
mother’s love, and then desert her if you can.’ 

The followers of the prince, who had hitherto maintained silence, 
and contented themselves with remaining mere spectators of the 
scene, now interposed. Hans von Gersdorf ventured to entreat the 
Duke to consider what he did. 

* Consider!” bawled Wallenstein. “ ’Sdeath, are you mad? If 
have not taken this boy away—not I, but the stars. His fate and 
ming:haye come into collision, and we are not free to act but as our 
destiny commands us. George von Bobriczan is the boy hence- 
forward named; and he accompanies me to the seminary of Gitschin, 
that the Jesuit fathers may make a fit and proper man of him. 
Heaven! Is it so terrible a misfortune for the son of a destitute 
father to find the protection of a prince, title and estate? Take 
courage and be grateful, foolish man. The boy shall visit you every 
year—but he obeys me as his lord and master. Enough. Rise, 
priest, and tell your mulish flock that to attain to fortune, men must 
have sense and judgment. Away! Iam weary of fools and simple- 
tons. As for you,” he concluded, turning to the delegates, “ You 
will become Catholics within three days, or, as I live, musket-balls 
shall hunt you from the city. My corn shall not be eaten up by 
foreign mice.’ 

So speaking, the Duke took the boy George by the hand, and passed 
haughtily into ‘the adjoining room. ‘The officers followed him, and a 
few halberdiers only remained behind to escort the delegates of the 
city as far as the castle gates. 


SORROW REPROVED. 


Ir has been my unhallow’d wont of late, 
Perverse, among the quiet fields to creep, 
Crushing the flowers as they clos’d to sleep, 

Or plucking each ripe beauty from its mate. 

My heart is troubled with a fearful weight, 
That drags away the wish and powers to weep, 
Else should the tears, like frighted children, leap 
Up from their bed at sight so desolate. 

One year has sHE been tenant of the grave, 

And on I’ve liv’d, a weak and worldly man, 
Forgetful of the love which others crave. 

Last night a new and happy life began, 

As woefully I linger’d near the trees, 

And heard, dear wife, your murmur in the breeze. 
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TxHovucH the night was cold, though the church clock had added 
another sixth hour to the eternity of the dead, and another unit for 
record on each mouldering stone, the sexton still stood with the key 
in the churchyard gate, and kept his eye upon the collar of the clerk’s 
superfine black coat. 

“ Lastly,” said the clerk, “ let the Swiggles’ pew be nicely cleaned 
by Sunday. Let Mrs. Wink include it all in the parish job, he—m! 
— you understand ; or you can give her a loaf — a surplus parish loaf 
I mean. Look, too, into the vestry for some better hassocks, and 
mind that Wink brushes ’em well, and does justice to the Swiggles’ 
pew, for they are uncommon nice people; and give—an excellent 
cup of tea, and exceedingly well-buttered toast.” 

The clerk, as he said this, looked down at the sleeve of his coat, 
and had stepped two paces forward proudly, as if he was about to lift 
the cassock on the vicar’s shoulders, when a fat little woman, gay in 
a light-coloured bonnet, touched the coat of orthodoxy. 

“‘ Pray, sir, can you tell me at what number in the next street, 
Mr. Swiggle, the chandler, lives ?” 

The clerk coughed as he would have done before lecturing an . 
unruly parish-boy, and then looked down at the inquirer. 

“ Do you know the Swiggleses? do you take tea in the bosom of 
that brotherly family ?” 

The fat little woman had a weak voice, so she faintly said “ No.” 

“ I’m going there to tea. J can show,the way. Come on.” ‘The 
little woman obeyed, but she had not stepped twelve little steps to 
the clerk’s six cloisteral strides, before he stopped abruptly and looked 
stern, as if, like St. Peter, he was about to bind and fasten. “ What 
are you?” 

“ Tm Martha Dipple, sir. Zecharia, sir —that’s my husband— is in 
the same trade as the Swiggles —the tallow and mould line, sir.” 
The clerk grunted forth his satisfaction, stepped on, but stopped 
again. 

ere Are you of the church ? Are you given to true faith?” 

“Why, we've got a comfortable pew, and a candle all to itself, 
and F 

“ Stick then to it,” replied the clerk, “ and remember that the 
wolf is abroad. He—m! take my arm ; the toust will be cold, and 
the Swiggles in their second cup.’ 

The clerk said no more, but stepped quietly on, with the little 
short-breathed woman on his arm. ‘The Swiggles’ shop was not a 
shining light in the neighbourhood, for the proprietor burnt dips 
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instead of gas; nevertheless, beyond the shop, all looked thriving and 
comfortable ; and by the brightness of the great brass candlestick on 
the staircase, or in the carpet-rods, the clerk might have trimmed his 
chin. Up this staircase the clerk and the little woman went; the 
way led by a hot-faced tiny servant-maid, just decked with two 
red roses fresh from the kitchen fire, for the sixteenth round had been 
buttered and toasted. 

The clerk, making a profound bow, entered the Swiggles’ tea 
parlour ; nearly the third cup was forth, and on its way. Yet 
the clerk remembered a certain little text ‘about patience, as well as 
that ¢enth fruits are as good as first fruits, though he had never en 
of a modus, or a tithe-pig in his life. 

Enough of crumbs fell from portly laps beneath the table at yon 
entrance to have fed all the ravens from sea to sea. Mrs. Swiggles 
put a little something genuine into her anticipative fourth cup by 
mistake ; and Miss Numble, the poor relation, in her fright, helped 
herself to the plum-cake. 

The clerk sat down; the sixteen tea-spoons clattered again, cake 
and toast were between the ceiling and the floor, nipped 1 in thirty-two 
thumbs and fingers, when the fat little woman, just sipping the hot 
cup of tea set before her, wiped her forehead, for she was nervous in 
company. 

‘“T’m come to hear about John Strong’s character. For I, and 
my Selina, and Dipple my husband, say as how he must be respect- 
able. 

“Strong is an industrious, good, worthy man,” replied Swiggle, 
putting another lump of sugar in his tea. 

“ John is orderly, clean, and pious,” remarked Mrs. Swiggle. 

‘“‘ Follows the parson in all his responses,” said the clerk. 

“ Don’t drink only half and half,” chimed in the landlord of the 
Sun, two doors off. 

“ And is very civil when he answers the door,” whispered Miss 
Numble. 

“But he has ,» said Swiggle. 

“Yes, he has,” interrupted Mrs. Swiggle. 

“What has he?” shouted the clerk. 

‘“‘ Has he?” murmured the landlord. 

“ A child ?” asked the anxious clerk. 

“A sweetheart ?” laughed the merry landlord. 

“ A fortune?” inquired the poor relation. 

‘“‘ Pray tell us,” asked the whole company in one breath. 

“ John has got a doz,” roared Swiggle, putting a little of the 
genuine into his own tea. 

*T hope it’s not a Popery-box ! ?” sighed the clerk. 

“Tis certainly a money-box,” thought Miss Numble. _ 

“Tt may be a letter-box,” said a clerk in the post-office. 

“Tt may be a deed-box, fire-proof,” remarked a lawyer’s clerk. 

“It may hold the secret of a deed,” suggested an ominous novel 
reader. 

“Or the register of an improper marriage, or the evidence of a 
fello-de-see,” mumbled the clerk. 
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“ Or.a score for secret Cream of the Walley,” added the landlord. 

Mr. Swiggle had finished his genuine, so he said “ No.” 

“Ts it large?” asked one. 

“Is it round?” said another. 

“Ts it dark or light ?” inquired a third. 

“T should like to see it,” whispered an ingenious gossiper. 

“TI might judge by its outward signs, its inward portion,” again 
shouted the clerk, swallowing a prawn as large as his spectacles. 

“TI might touch it and be sure,” said a serious brazier from the 
ward of Cheapside. 

“No! no!” said Swiggle; “John is a worthy, honest servant, and 
his secret shall be kept so in my house. This is his only oddity, and 
no man has a right to question it. A box may be kept locked without 
holding a sin within it.” 

The clerk shook his head; but, being in the middle of a slice of 
seed cake, he thought of the vicar, and said nothing. 

The little fat woman fastened up her topmost curl and tied her hat 
strings, whilst she remarked, “‘ That as John was to be one of the 
Dipples in eating and drinking, and sitting by the fire, every one 
would not do, for Selina was marriageable, and Zechariah, when out 
of his line, did not keep his eye in the chimney-corner.” By which 
Mrs. Dipple meant, that Zechariah had a hobby on which he mounted 
very often, and rode abroad. 

“ Take John, and take a treasure,” said the good-natured Swiggle, 
whilst the faint-voiced little woman courtesied to all; constitutionally 
beginning with the church first. ‘“ I’m only sorry we're going to 
part; money, Mrs. Dipple, is the sole cause, for John wants more 
wages, and I shall have, come Lady-day, an eighth little Swiggle to 
bring up in the way it should go.” 

Mrs. Dipple was satisfied ; as she stepped down.the staircase, she 
looked into the rotundity of the brass candlestick, and resolved that 
John Strong and his box should find a home in Rotherhithe. 

Swiggle, opening the door of his office —in size a tea-tray — in 
contents, ledgers and wax candles — introduced the new mistress to 
the new servant. John was a north-countryman of burly stature, 
light hair, large features, and gifted with the virtue of silence. A 
virtue, of an expectant kind, for thought is bred by silence, and 
truth dwells with contemplation. He said “ yes” and “ no,” took up 
his pen again, and the little woman as she touched the handle of the 
door, concluded the negotiation by saying, “ Tuesday next.” 

That day was an eventful one, in the second floor bed-room, and 
comfortable kitchen of Zechariah Dipple’s home. It was a day of 
doubt and anticipative mystery, a day when “ Box” was the word. 

“ Here it will perhaps stand,” said the fat little woman; as she 
dusted the chest of drawers in John’s bed-room, and turned round to 
Selina, who was daintily tacking up the fresh crisp window blinds ; 
“ or here, or perhaps under the bed, or, if it’s not very large, beside 
his pillow, perhaps. Dr. Badger thought, when he was here this 
morning, that it might stand on the drawers themselves.” 


“‘ Mother,” remonstrated Selina, stepping back to see if her work 
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was neatly done, and who, in spite of her high bred name, was the 
most humble and unsuspicious-hearted little creature in the world; 
“ don’t be curious ; so he be honest and faithful to my father, let him 
have as many boxes as a voyager that has to sail round the world. 
What matters it to us?” 

The little woman shook her head: it was clear from this that the 
Doctor was an important personage. 

Zechariah Dipple was a substantial man, taking gold into his purse, 
and sending forth in outward bound vessels, means to light the sea- 
men’s cheerless polar night, or read the pointings of the compass in 
the southern wastes of the Pacific, or the dreary soundings of Cape 
Horn. In his business he was expert, industrious, and practical ; 
but once with his pipe, and his foot on the last step of his own little 
wharf, he was a cipher of a man, with his thoughts far away, as if he 
were spiritually in some dreamy ship, that in by-gone years had sailed 
to the fabled Atlantis. Zechariah’s hobby was the sea, and by his 
own fireside, and on a winter’s night, he talked of Nova Zembla, or 
the southern Isle of Desolation, as if they were his next door neigh- 
bours. Even without this hobby to prance and caper upon, he was a 
happy, charitable, good man, with a comfortable house, a thrifty wife, 
a pretty daughter, and a cheerful fireside, cheerful because good and 
kindly hearts sat beside it; though, in the idea of certain conven- 
ticlists, happiness or God’s nature may not sit by common hearths, 
or come to such as break the bread of human industry. 

A bleak March wind blew southward from the sea, and the oozy 
waves of the Thames rolled hoarsely against the chandler’s little wharf, 
when a gentle hand touched the old man’s arm. The little red spark 
in the bowl of the pipe had flickered up and died, so he dismounted, 
and took his child’s hand, when she whispered the word “ supper.” 
Across the old wharf they went together, gently, carefully, for the 
night was dark, and strange anchors, tubs, and piles of timber, were 
strewn about. He pushed the back door open, there was the kitchen, 
with its jolly rosy light, its fire, its cheerful supper. ‘There too was 
the Doctor; there too was the little woman, evidently with her ear 
open, for Dr. Badger had just dropped the word “ anatomy” from his 
tongue. 

The supper was commenced, but it was a curious one ; not in the 
viands, for they were excellent ; but for the attendant interlude, like 
a little by-play to a coming farce. 

** Any more turnover, Doctor ? — Excuse me, sir, there is.” 

“ Now you'll know,” remarked the Doctor, dropping his knife and 
fork. 

“ Know what?” asked Zechariah testily, “eat your pudding, woman, 
and hold your tongue. Wasn’t I telling you how the wind whistled 
and . 





*‘ There he is, and there’s the box,” interrupted the fat little woman, 
jumping up, neither hearing the continuation of her husband’s story, 
nor Selina’s remonstrative “ mother ;” her curiosity was at the last’ 
extremity, she jumped up, took the candle and hastened to the front 
door. There, sure enough was John, and the box firm and fast in his 
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right hand. The little woman’s eyes fell upon it: she walked as in a 
dream. Her wonder grew apace from the front door to the kitchen ; 
by the kitchen table it was at a climax ; like the frog in La Fontaine, 
it could be puffed up no more without explosion. ‘There were other 
boxes at the door, but they were forgotten ; they needed not the prefix 
of a definite article. 

John bowed to Selina and the Doctor, and shook his honest master 
by the hand, heartily, for a reserved and silent man, and his eye 
looked bright and glad, as it glanced around the happy smiling hearth. 
The hand of faith, and the hand of honest purpose, seemed heartily 
held forth, as much as if hand could say, here, master, this shall 
honestly serve you, here, servant, this is yours in faith and belief. 


Old Zachariah (in despite of the Doctor’s desire to keep it to himself) 


took up a bottle of enticing Jamaica, filled a little gold-eyed glass, 
held it to his own lips, whilst he said, veritably smacking his lips 
at its prodigious flavour, “ John, my man, here’s a welcome to you.” 
And John in his turn filled another little gold-eyed glass, and an- 
swered, “ thank ye.” 

The Doctor sighed; an enjoyment had been ravished from his own 
lips, so he wiped his spectacles, and looked at the box with the eye 
of a stern dissector, as John now held it in his left hand. As for the 
short-breathed little woman, her eyes were glassy and set, as if the 
box were a hidious, ghostly, and withal an impudent face, that she 
would put to the blush if she could. John calmly held his box, as if 
his conscience were not troubled, which calmness the Doctor set down 
to the score of practised wickedness, whilst the little woman shook 
like an aspen leaf. This thing of mystery, this popery box, this spice 
box of a certain old gentleman, this pepper box, this anguis in herba, 
this Pandora’s box of mischief, was made of oak, strong and stout, two 
feet by one and a halfin breadth and length. It was proportionably 
deep, with a fair lock for which Dr. Badger had a detecting eye. 
Here was a climax to mystery and fraud. Badger was convinced. 

“‘ Let me take your box,” said the little woman, moving her glassy 
eyes. 

ve "Tis heavy with 
of the omitted word. 

“* A light commodious hat box,” chimed in the little woman, taking 
up a candlestick and holding forth her hand. 

“ He—m, books—do you study, eh! what? — divinity — me- 
chanics — geometry e 

“ Men —a little,” answered John dryly, as he took the candlestick, 
looked at the doctor, and asked the way to his chamber. John was a 
man not to be questioned with impunity: the little meek woman was 
once more natural, the Doctor seemed shrunk into a nutshell, Selina 
smiled, and Zechariah was wide awake and not dreaming. John’s 
heavy tramp was heard upon the staircase, his foot across the chamber 
floor, then all was still. 

* Oh! dear,” exclaimed the little woman, breaking the silence 
“there it is— there — it’s going down by the drawers — there — 
there — he’s opening it — and - 
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remarked the Doctor, coughing in place 
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“ Hush, mother,” whispered Selina. 

“ A secret crime,” outspoke the Doctor, fortifying his courage with 
another gentle sip of the incomparable from the isles of the West, 
“and ——” 

“ Charity, charity, faith in God and man,” interrupted Zechariah, 
lighting his pipe, and, it might be, thinking of those men who sailed 
to the unknown seas with faith in God alone, and his stars to mark 
their path. “ Charity in my house, Dr. Badger ; charity for John 
Strong.” 

Badger buttoned up his coat, looked proudly, finished his Jamaica, 
glanced at the little woman, as much as to say, “ You and I agree;” 
and bowed himself from the kitchen, with a stiff “ good night.” 

** My dear,” said Zechariah, when the street door was closed, ‘ never 
let that Badger come here again.” 

“Why, Zechariah, his pills have cured you.” 

“Then let him take them, and cure his own spleen first before he 
comes here again. A little charity, Mrs. Dipple, or why do we hear 
godly sermons.” 

John Strong’s foot was heard upon the stairs, so the little woman 
made no answer to the old man’s kindly remonstrance, but when the 
supper was over crept up stairs, in a very Eveish manner, to peep 
and to wonder at the poor humble oaken box. 

Weeks went by; now it was bright, broad laughing summer, with 
the blue heavens looking down into the depth of the city river, and 


? 


- the flapping sails of the lazy craft, as they crept up against the tide, 


whispering that south winds were abroad, and laden with the scent of 
bud and flower, and on that narrow wharf old Zechariah smoked his 
pipe and dreamt more than ever, and within the little cheerful home 
was a flower as fair and as natural as those of the fields. 

John Strong by this time had proved himself a peerless servant. 
Trusty, honest, faithful: more ships outward bound stayed at the 
little wharf, more golden coin fell into the little parlour till, more 
good was every where, yet nevertheless old Zechariah had more time 
to dream, to whiff Virginia, and live in the happy cloud land of his 
own. 

Yet the little meek-voiced woman, in her secret heart was ill at 
ease ; the mystery was unsolved, and she had not Badger to consult. 
The little worm of curiosity gnawed stoutly beneath her tongue. Yet 
every day its appetite grew more astonishing. When she made 
John’s bed she shook the box ; when she dusted his room, she turned 
it upside down; when the day was clear, she peeped within the four 
little gimlet holes at the top and saw nothing but darkness ; when 
she trussed a goose upon Zechariah’s birth-day, she took up a skewer, 
but found all within the box was hard; she listened at the door at 
night, when John unlocked the box—then her curiosity became a 
virtual fever, slow, parching, undying —certainly. The box was 
with Mrs. Dipple at home and abroad. Eve she was, and Eve she 
determined to be. Even when Zechariah read about Eve on Sun- 
day evenings, she outwardly exclaimed, “ Poor woman, she couldn’t 
help it.” 
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Selina, kind, gentle as she was, guessed that the box held the me- 
mory of a sorrow. She saw wisely within the heart of aman. She 
never touched the box, never turned it, never was unjustly curious, 
yet as she tucked up fresh crisp blinds, or laid a little book upon the 
table, or a note, or a few flowers, or a plant in the windows, she 
wondered, but not ignobly. She was only made gentler and kinder, 
by this observed touch of sorrow ; she would not add to.it, not she. 
Did not this man serve her father well, faithfully, justly? was not 
the old man less care-worn, and more at ease, and what did she do ? 
merely respect, merely observe, merely do service to one happily not 
garrulous ; one wise in saying little, and perhaps thinking more. Oh! 
this was nothing, nothing, trusting silly believing little heart; the 
dew of mercy fell upon it, and thou believedst that it was no- 
thing. Fye! 

John never talked of his history, his friends, or whom he knew, 
or whence he came: and moreover you could zo¢ ask him qucstions. 
One thing more than all, now summer was come, was his going forth 
every Sunday and holiday at noon, with his box, not again returning 
with it till late in the evening; then, the little wondering heart said 
that he was always sad. How was this? God’s summer flowers and 
gifts never yet made mortal sad! Wonderful, wonderful, what could 
it be? 

One August Sunday afternoon some little matter of business took 
the old man from his home, and as he wanted company, he bid his 
pretty daughter put on her best bib and tucker, and come away with 
him to the fields. So shedid. ‘Towards evening fall, they reached a 
little secluded village amid the Surrey hills, with a quaint primitive 
church, ivy clad, and topped by a golden spire, on which glittered the 
last smile of the setting sun. It had a curved, tinted window, with 
baby angels decked for heaven, and saints too bright for earth; and 
little mosy hillocks amid the daisied grass that hid from all of earth, 
earth’s sleeping children. 

The old man’s business lay with the landlord of the little village 
inn, so the girl stepped out into the garden, from thence by a primi- 
tive green lane, into the lonely church-yard; a quiet, quaint, hidden 
place, where even the flowers slept, and the tall grass waved gently. 
She stepped on, with light, silent foot, hushing her very breath, and 
bending droopingly with chill but unsuperstitious fearfulness. She 
found a little wayward path, amidst the tiny graves; she passed be- 
neath the angel-gloried window ; and there before her, in the sha- 
diest spot, with his back towards her, seated on the grass with his 
head bent forward and his hands clasped, with the box by his side 
and the lid open, sat John Strong, veritable, silent, and, to all human 
ken, unpoetical John Strong. 

She looked, she could scarcely believe, yet in looking she felt herself 
guilty, guilty beyond all self-pardon. Yet, might not some redeeming 
pardon lie in silence, imitative virtuous silence. Oh! little heart, 
why was it so trusty? She crept back again, scarcely breathing, 
never looking back, on, on, into the green and overshadowed lane, 
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and there she stopped and thought. Why was she pale and silent that 
night? Zechariah asked why? 

At home, Mrs. Dipple took tea alone—one cup was all, though four 
were her quantity; as to the toast, it dried upon the hob, and hissed 
and frizzled till the butter was no more. Her thoughts were with 
John’s box. She thought and thought till the bells tolled for church ; 
then she dressed, took up her prayer-book, laid it down again, then 
took forth from the closet a phial, locked up the house, put the 
key-in her pocket, and took her way to Dr. Badger’s, forbidden Dr. 
Badger’s. 

The Doctor was alone in his little parlour behind his shop, philoso- 
phically entertaining himself with rolling bitter pills of aloes and 
gentian, and peeping into that column of his ledger, charged with 
unpaid patient’s bills, so that to the aloes and gentian a little 
spiritual bitterness was added. His spleen was therefore in an ex- 
ceedingly fine condition. 

“Come in,” cried Badger, putting the two last pills, the twenty- 
third and the twenty-fourth, into a screw of brown paper, for the 
dose was to be parish paid, “ come in.” 

The meek-voiced little woman entered tremblingly, felt her pocket, 
and produced the little bottle. 

“ Three pen’orth of laudanum, Doctor, I’ve got 

“ Got the pills over the way at Shuker’s, eh!” 

*“ Lord, Doctor, Zechariah would have ’em there since 

“ Yes, yes, I know Mrs. Dipple, since that fellow with his box — 
Oh! yes, I perfectly understand; let Shuker make the pills and have 
a family practice, because I saw what was in a vagabond’s box ; yes, 
yes, I understand. Get your laudanum elsewhere, ma'am.” 

The little meek-voiced woman set down her bottle nevertheless ; 
she was not ill-natured, yet she longed to hear Badger’s particular 
opinions respecting John Strong. So she talked so placidly, so en- 
ticingly, so tickled Badger’s hopes that he should supplant Shuker, 
that he forthwith left the bitter ingredients alone, drew a little bottle 
from a three-cornered cupboard, the contents of which proved cordial 
and medicinal, put his chair close to the little woman, and pounded 
his aloes and his gentian in another fashion, and with his aspic tongue. 

By the time church was over, the little woman went home in a very 
confidential humour, perfectly convinced Badger was a much-abused 
man, and quite full of anticipative examination of John Strong’s 
box, and a ¢éte-d-téte cup of tea, that the Doctor promised to take 
with her on the following Wednesday afternoon, when Zechariah and 
John were to go down the river, and Selina, to see a friend on Tower 
Hill. 

Wednesday came, the Doctor was in his best black coat, the souchong 
was strong, the muffins unexceptionable, the cream thick; and 
Badger looked at Shuker’s pills, and bit Shuker’s pills, and tasted 
Shuker’s pills, and told the little woman that Zechariah would be a 
dead man in six months, if he did not take off Shuker, and take on 
with Badger. | 
The Doctor having finished his six well-sweetened cups of tea, the 
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little woman carefully locked the front and back doors, and led the 
way to John’s room, stopping at every two stairs, under pretext of 
fetching her breath, but in reality to still a little conscious fluttering 
about the heart, that increased to a wild hesitating throb, as she turned 
the handle of the door. ‘There was the box. No candle was wanted, 
for the setting sun fell warmly within the little chamber, and the 
Doctor’s eyes were like the magnifying telescope. Veritably, like the 
boy with the apple-pie, the Doctor peeped into it, and touched it, and 
eyed it, and longed for it, and mourned for it, and nodded for it, and 
questioned it, and rubbed it, and stared at it, and viewed it, and 
watched it; and would, if he could, have cut it, and divided it, and 
fought for it, and got it, and kept it, and finally would have opened it. 

“* And what does it hold?” asked the little woman, exploding with 
curiosity, and interrupting the Doctor’s turnings, and twistings, and 
shakings. Badger was on his knees; he turned round, placed his two 
hands in the form of a trumpet to his mouth, and hissed up into the 
little woman’s face, in a ghastly manner, “ Something alive.” 

The little woman’s heart throbbed ten times more, her face was very 
pale, her voice sunk to a hoarse whisper. 

“ Alive, alive, alive,” she said, “alive, living without food, and with 
a very little air, alive! What can it be? is it a snake? is it a crab? 
is it a bird? is it a fish? is it 

‘“ Whew,” whistled Badger, rattling the box up and down, as if 
he were pounding all the hyssop and wormwood and gentian within 
the boundary of the bills of mortality, “ whew —a secret! — he—m.” 

Matters were at this climax, when a grappling iron was thrown 
upon the little wharf, a flapping sail eddied and settled towards the 
breeze, darkening the window panes with its momentary shadow, and 
a lusty voice called out for Zechariah. ‘The little woman had been 
left to deliver the necessary reply to this expected summons, so she 
unwillingly, reluctantly witnessed one more shake and one more 
rattle, and crept from the room, and bid Badger follow her for fear of 
accidents. ‘The Doctor obeyed, with a wink and a nod. Once more 
in the kitchen, he sobered himself with three lumps of sugar and a 
little wine, whilst the good woman stepped down to the wharf. As 
he thus stood, the boiling kettle steaming on the fire, caught his eye ; 
he hesitated a moment, then stepped to the window, stepped back 
again, took up the kettle, slipped off his shoes, crept to John’s room, 
poured the boiling water through one of the tiny holes in the box, 
crept down again, filled the kettle from the neighbouring water tap, 
put it on the fire, took another lump of sugar, and laughed. 

He was just anticipating a soothing sip of Zechariah’s incomparable 
Jamaica, when the little woman crossed the wharf, and coming in, 
whispered that Zechariah was sculling himself up the river, and was 
in sight of the wharf; then she asked in an agitated under breath 
what the secret was, but — Badger only smiled, whew’d again, put on 
his hat, and crept forth from the front door, which the little woman 
held open for him. When the door was shut, Badger stopped in 
the street, laughed outright, jerked his upraised thumb in the direc- 


tion of Shuker’s shop, laughed again, and then went home, and com- 
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—— a soothing emollient of syrup and poppies, tinct with his 
aughing tears! 

Business in the lading of an outbound vessel kept trusty John 
Strong from home the remainder of that week, till late on the Satur- 
day afternoon. ‘Then there was the business of closing the wharf for 
the night, and paying off the workmen, and when John did come in 
and shook the old man who was in the chimney-corner smoking his 
pipe, and Selina by the hand, he went up stairs. The little, pleased, 
wondering heart, thought all was right now John was back again, so 
she bustled about, made all comfortable, set the tea things, and made 
the little fireside — though it was summer tide —so pleasant, that 
Zechariah kissed her, and then fell into a reverie, about some fabled 
mermaid with a cheerful face that he had heard a seaman tell lived 
and sported in the lucent waters of the Southern Ocean, far away amid 
the palm-clad isles. 

Little, busy, wondering, dreaming heart, why did it think John 
Strong so long away up stairs, and wished him down, and settled the 
tea-cups twenty times, and had the bread and butter all cut, and the 
tea all steaming to be poured out, and why did she go to the foot of 
the stairs, then come back again irresolutely? 

Some errand called the low-voiced little woman to the door; so 
then Selina, leaving the dreaming old man, went up stairs — only for 
her thimble or the scissors. ‘Then, when she had hesitated more 
times than she meant to speak words, she stopped before the door 
and softly said, ‘‘ Mr. Strong, the tea is ready.” As she said this a 
heavy sigh, a sob, a convulsive choking by a resisting, self-struggling 
breast, caught her ear. She tapped at the door—again was the sob ; 
she spoke again, there came no answer. “ Mr. Strong—sir, good sir, 
John, John, what is the matter?” Then the little heart beat so, and 
grew so fearful—so very fearful, lest Mr.Strong, sir, John, should 
be ill, that all hesitation passed away; she stopped to think no longer, 
but opened the door and went in, gently, fearfully, and wonderingly. 
There, there, too, was a pitiable sight, to one so pitying, the strange, 
silent, unsubdued, unsentimental man, sobbing in anguish like a 
froward child, sobbing convulsively, weakly, pitiably, as strong men 
do with anguish at their hearts. She stepped back, then went nearer, 
then hushed as if she spoke beside a sleeping child, asked John if he 
were ill, and—and —that she 7 

The strong man looked up, and saw the angel of pity by his side, 
as pure from earthly curiosity as the brightest winged spirit that 
ever housed on earth ; so then he pointed to the box, and took her 
hand, and sobbed again. Then, whilst the little fettered hand 
trembled, he looked up again, dried his tears, and said but few words, 
“ Pity, oh indeed a pity, when a little darkling, silent, brooding life, 
was all earth had left — pity, pity!” 

“Oh! sir —oh! John, who has touched upon your secret ?” 

“1 know,” said John; “ cruelly, wickedly ’tis done. Be silent that 
] have been a child, and am a childin heart. Mercy, mercy, good kind 
girl. Tell no one, and to-morrow—to-morrow afternoon, in God’s 
warm sunlight, the secret.shall be yours. You will then judge how 
pitiably, how wickedly the cruelty has been done.” 
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The little beating, now hoping heart, wept away again; and when 
she had dried her sympathetic tears, she went down stairs, and John 
came too, by and by, not a weak sobbing child, but a man, silent and 
sorrowful, yet with a wandering eye, that whispered how the heart 
can have a newer spring time. 

When the little meek-voiced woman looked into John’s face that 
night, her heart throbbed so audibly, her breath came so thick and 
short, her hand so shook, the blood so mounted to her face, her eyes 
so drooped beneath the lids, that there was evidence that Badger’s 
shaking and peeping was an unhidden thing. She dare not look up; 
every voice made her tremble, even a knock at the street door, or the 
bowl of Zechariah’s pipe, as it ticked against the hob, made her heart 
leap up with fear. 

The morrow was as bright as the previous Sabbath. More bright 
in the eyes, and to the senses of ove, who to the summer day of sun- 
light and flowers, watched that hope and secret pride. How jauntily 
the little bonnet was put on, how fresh each flower, how bright each 
lustrous tree, how in wondrous circles each tiny flounce floated 
tricksomely, and how beyond all other things was the virtue of a 
cheerful heart, that made one little loving human face like God’s 
bright flower as it was! 

Then, after dinner, John said to the old man that he would take 
his daughter to a little country village, for the summer air; and the 
old man said with hearty voice, he might, and kissing his child, fell 
from thence into one of his excursive and voyaging reveries. 

John manfully brought the box down stairs; the little woman saw 
it with wonderment, though she dare not say a word. With this in 
his right hand, and the little tiny hand upon his left arm, he set 
forth to that little same village amidst the Surrey hills. 

The sun was waning when they reached, through the over- 
shadowed lane, the silent quaint old burial ground, with its aged 
drooping ivy, and in the glowing, tinted window, the same still- 
kneeling angel worshippers, praying as they had done for ages, 
though inaudibly to the sensual ear. 

John had not spoken three words since the journey was begun, and 
the little throbbing heart was silent in outward voice, though it had 
wondered eloquently what could be the mystery held within this 
quaint old burial ground. 

Alone, they stood together side by side, upon the heaped turf of a 
narrow grave, upon which wild flowers grew. Down they sat, nor 
were the drooping flowers more silent or subdued. At last John 
spoke. 

Pe Here below, beneath this grass, on which the winter’s wind and 
rain falls unpityingly, lies one, who knew no winter of the heart —a 
poor Italian girl. A shadow never fell upon her spirit — life was one 
long summer day to her, with flowers, and a sun that never set — 
that sun was her own heart. Years ago— some fourteen or so—I 
stood one night in Bethnal Green, homeless, shoeless, foodless, my last 
penny gone, my home far away amidst the Border hills. A little 
hand touched mine, a little softened, almost whispering voice, spoke 
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one word ‘bread, bread,’ a little tiptoe figure peered up into my face 
with eyes, that, in the darkened street, looked like stars in the dull 
wintry sky. ‘ Bread, bread,’ she said again in broken English, and 
then setting down this very box, she stepped lightly away, coming 
back presently, to whisper ‘ bread’ again, and place a loaf within 
my hand, then whilst I eat, she drew a little tambourine from beneath 
her ragged handkerchief, and twirling it round, danced lightly before 
me. As she danced thus, a heavy foot came along the broken pave- 
ment, and a man clutched her arm roughly. ‘ Dancing for pastime, 
eh?’ he asked. ‘Go on:’ he pushed her rudely against me. I was 
about to speak, when she whispered ‘ hush,’ in the same silvery voice, 
dropped a few pence into my outstretched hand, and followed, like a 
beaten dog, the coarse, harsh taskmaster, who had a barrel organ 
swung across his shoulders. I neither starved, nor was houseless that 
night. The day after I got work, honest work; want never came 
again. Months after, I read by accident, that an Italian had been 
committed to Newgate, for a brutal attack upon a poor itinerant 
dancing girl. My heart told me it was she who had looked 
pitifully upon me. I sought her. In a cellar in Saffron Hill, 
crowded with pauperism and misery, debauch and riot, coarse crime 
and low despair, this girl lay, bedless, but for the cast off rags of 
one who groaned cant by day, and rioted in blasphemy by night. I 
raised her fevered head. I whispered ‘bread, bread,’ and when she 
raised her eyes, they were those that had looked towards God in pity. 
‘Have you no friends?’ I said. She shook her head, but whispered 
‘here, here,’ and then I placed my hand beside her; there was the 
little darkling life, brooding, silent, wonderful. She said again, ‘here, 
here.’ Pitiful, oh pitiful. That night I took her away to a more 
comfortable home. But she was nearer to heaven than earth, happy, 
happy, for Earth had reared her with its bitter tears, though she had 
shed none. She was alone, save for the little darkling life. She 
lingered months — she wished to die amidst the flowers and fields, to 
hear the summer wind and thrush’s note, to smell the upturned earth 
and feel the sun. Here she came, and week by week I visited her, 
till pity and sorrow for Earth’s child became love, though the minutes 
of it were numbered, shorter, shorter, each day upon the sun-dial. In 
the summer air she died, in the little cottage garden, with the blue 
heavens above, and the violets at her feet; and she wished to be buried 
in a sunny spot. I was alone, alone, with that little darkling life, that 
had been the only thing of comfort to her, and nestled to her, when 
the world was rough with its giant terrors.” - 

Thus as he spoke, he looked aside, and ¢here another angel of pity 
wept redeeming tears, they were the first shed in sympathy with him. 
Nature taught him to take that little hand, and draw it within his 
own, and then the little head fell droopingly upon his shoulder. It 
was all, pity, pity. Why ask if it were so? ‘There was no necessity 
to speak, the heart was soluble. John Strong knew full well why 
the little hand so trembled: he learnt that angels of pity were not 
extinct upon the earth, and he drew that little hand upwards towards 
the sun, and towards his lips, and whispered “ mine.” 
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And then, pity was not dead—he unlocked the popery box, the 
mystery box, the anguis in herba, and drew forth from it and laid 
upon the grave, A TORTOISE, a dead tortoise. Badger’s prescription 
of boiling water had proved effectual. 

The sun had guite gone down, and left no glory on the vane top ; 
the praying saints were veiled in darkness, though their orisons were 
still a thing of the same eternity; the daisies drooped with dew to- 
wards the earth, before they left the burial ground, and left behind 
within the turfed sod, the secret and the mystery, dead in its little 
darkling life, but born again spiritually, in newer love and newer pity. 

John Strong’s Box is still a pepper box, and a box of mystery, 
within the little old wharf of Rotherhithe ; but Zechariah is happy, 
with his incomparable son-in-law, and does not so often ramble 
spiritually to southern seas in quest of the singing mermaid, as he 
has two little mermaids of his own, that call him grandfather; and 
Mrs. Dipple sighs about the box, but she dare not ask a question ; 
and, lastly, Shuker is popular, and Badger at a discount, compounding 
hyssop for his own particular disease, an envious heart and aspic 
tongue. 


RESULTS OF GERMAN STUDY. 
THE TWO MINERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ABOUT ninety years ago, a workman at one of the most profitable of 
the mines in the Harz Mountains, lived Michael Hauser. He was at 
that time an old man; he toiled hard for eight hours during the 
day, and the interval between his leaving off work and retiring to rest 
was spent always in the bosom of his family. His wife was still 
living, affectionate towards her husband, and carrying her love for 
her children, of many that she had borne, two remaining sons, to an 
extent that became the common talk of the neighbourhood. 

Karl and Wilhelm were both handsome, bold, and vigorous young 
men, but with characters as unlike as they could be, and which dis- 
tinctly marked the conduct of each ; in nothing more, perhaps, than 
the difference of their regard for one another. Karl, the elder, was 
not what would be called athletic; yet his figure, although thin, 
seemed to possess strength that might be dangerous to a far bulkier 
antagonist than himself. His complexion was sailow, and his whole 
face had an air of reserve, and if the expression may be granted to 
the case, of pride, that kept at a distance most of the young men of 
his age and station. None of his features were very remarkable, or 
drew the attention, with the exception of his eye, which certainly had 
an appearance that no human eye had ever before possessed. It was 
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large, full, and open, to a fearful degree. You never saw it wink. 
You never saw it lighted up in laughter, or obscured with tears. It 
has been said, I do not know with what truth, that Karl Hauser 
never wept in his life. He worked with his father in the mine, but 
with the rest of his fellow-labourers he had little or no communication. 
Wilhelm was eighteen years of age, and two years younger than his 
brother, whom he loved tenderly, and, as it would seem, yet the more 
that his brother continued to avoid him. He was a his 
face chubby. His sparkling blue eye, that seemed to have tsurped 
all the motion that his brother’s wanted, was never still. He was his 
father’s favourite. His mother, urged perhaps by pity, showed, 
though a delicate observer only could have perceived it, a partiality 
for her Karl. 

About six months previous to the commencement of this narrative, 
Wilhelm had become enamoured of the simple beauty of Bertha 
Kramer, the only daughter of the widow of a poor lieutenant, who 
gained, in the small town of Klausthal, a livehood for herself and 
daughter by needlework. ‘The young miner had made no mention of 
his attachment, not even to the maiden herself. He contented him- 
self with walking in the dusk every evening to a clear and beautiful 
spring — one of the many which are found bursting forth as with all 
the freshness of an eternal youth in the famed hilly region of which 
we are speaking. Sheltered by the trees which shadowed the spring, 
he watched the tender Bertha, as she held her can at the mouth of the 
fountain, and gazed a full half-mile after her whilst she retraced the 
path in the mountain which led to her own home. 

One day, however, whilst performing some household work with 
Karl, being no longer able to retain his dear secret, Wilhelm took the 
following method of revealing it to his brother. 

“ Karl,” he said, “ mother and father have been man-and wife forty 
years, and they have lived all that time happily together. How pre- 
ferable is a married life to a single one !” 

Karl turned his head towards him, and Wilhelm proceeded. 

* Now, brother, tell me, would yow live in this world alone and 
comfortless ? ” 

“ No,” said Karl, and resumed his work. 

“ Well, now, I like that, brother; you do speak but very seldom, 
and when you do, it is not always to such good purpose.” 

Karl smiled, but his eye changed not. 

“Tell me, Karl, will you walk with me this evening to the Mig- 
desprung ?” 

“ For what purpose?” 

“It is not to see — a devil.” 

Karl suddenly turned round, and every feature — his eye excepted, 
which was like a stone—had a fearful expression. Recollecting 
himself, however, he said, — 

“T suppose not. ‘There are no devils now to be seen in the Harz 
Mountains.” 

“ Oh, Karl, I do not know that,” said Wilhelm, assuming a mock 
serious tone of voice ; if what old Verloff says be true, there is 
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a goblin and a sprite, not only in many parts of the mountains, but 
actually in our own good Carolina-mine. And as for der Teufel” — 
and here, endeavouring to assume a deeper tone of seriousness, he 
laughed out for some time in great ecstasy. “If young Spindelman 
speak sooth, you, Master Karl, have had dealings with such a personage. 
It was only the night before last, as we were taking a glass of Schnapps 
together, that he told me how one morning, as he was walking alone 
in the mountains, he saw you in close conversation with a man, 
as he at first supposed him to be, as large as yonder tree; how he 
heard you say these dreadful words :—‘ No less? Will nothing less 
suffice you? Great God, what a doom!’ and how, shortly after- 
wards, he saw him descend into the earth, whereby he knew him to 
be no man at all, but the black gentleman himself. What do you 
think of that, Master Karl? And Spindelman is an authority, for he 
gets drunk every day. Poor fellow, he'll soon drink himself to death. 
The Brantwein plays sad tricks with his five senses. The devil and 
you, Karl,” —and he again burst out into an ecstasy of laughter, in 
which his brother seemed to join most heartily, though he did not 
utter one syllable, nor turn his head, but employed himself more 
diligently than ever in chopping wood—as it chanced, his morning’s 
occupation. 

“ No, Karl,” still continued the gay Wilhelm, “I will take you to 
see a fairy, the sweetest in all Germany—a fairy that shall make 
sparkle again those stern and dumb 7 

Karl turned suddenly round, and the word Wilhelm would have 
uttered died on his lips. Karl, without taking any notice of the 
effect he had produced, said, ‘‘ Do not trifle with me. Speak seriously 
Wilhelm. What do you wish me to do?” 

“ Well then, in sober seriousness, I want to show you 

Before he could say more his mother entered and interrupted the 
conversation. 
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Whoever has made the tour of the Harz Mountains will not forget 
whilst he lives the majestic and awful appearance of their innumerable 
trees, which, crowded together over the undulating tracts of the hills, 
and swayed by the winds, present the picture of some mighty and 
supernatural ocean. ‘To such a scene were Karl and the anxious 
lover now hastening. The sun still hung above the hills, and the 
pleasure of seeing that huge ball of fire drop into the valleys was yet 
reserved for the youths : their road led them over a mountain top. 

Karl seemed to be acquainted with the business upon which they 
were bound. He listened to the frequent bursts of passion which 
escaped from his brother’s lips with a cold and unchangeable silence. 

“Oh, Karl!” exclaimed the fond youth, “ you are cold and quiet, 
and have no experience, no sympathy. If it were otherwise, you 
would know how blessed a thing it is to love —to love as I do, with 
a fear of rejection, creeping and trembling before a hope that is dearer 
than certainty itself. Karl, am I not happy?” He looked into his 
brother’s face for an answer, but receiving none, poor Wilhelm con- 
tinued — 
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“You know, Karl, that father said, whichever married first should 
have the two rooms in the cottage. Now, as there is little chance of 
your entering upon the married state for some time, if ever, I shall 
become the owner, and you, my dear Karl, must be content to visit 
us there.” 

At length they arrived at the Magdesprung. The sun went down. 

“My dear brother, look at that light foot. See with what a 
maidenly grace it bounds over the stones. Wait till she approach — 
look on her face, and tell me if she is not an angel ?” 

Karl looked towards the spot to which he pointed, but in truth he 
saw nothing ; for little Bertha was at such a distance, and her form 
so indistinct, that none but a lover’s accustomed eye could trace it. 
Karl continued silent, and a quarter of an hour elapsed before the 
maiden drew near. 

Wilhelm exclaimed at the top of his lowest voice — 

“There, there r 
And infhis eagerness to observe the treasure, he did not at all per- 
ceive the movement of his brother, who, as if impelled from the 
mouth of a cannon, rushed from his hiding-place, and stood before the 
widow’s daughter. She shrieked, and crying “Oh, my dear Karl,” 
threw herself into his arms ! 





CHAP. II. 


TuE first impulse of Wilhelm was to leap upon his brother and 
Bertha. A few moments afterwards he was retracing his steps home- 
ward, and weeping like a child. “It is too hard,” he said: “I can- 
not bear it. As his tenderness became relieved by his tears, and as 
they soon ceased to be any relief whatever to him, vexation, disap- 
pointment, and ill-feeling got the better of his good heart. “ He 
shan’t carry it so prettily,” he said. ‘“‘He has done it to baulk me, 
and to kill me. I understand his silence now, very well, and his 
smiles, and his contempt, and his patient listening to all that I said 
about her. He knew that I loved her better than my own soul, and 
look, how he has trifled with me. I will not bear it patiently —I 
cannot. It is very, very hard!” he exclaimed, and leaning passion- 
ately against a tree, once more he burst into tears. 

As he approached his home he was at a loss to know what excuse 
he should make for Karl. This difficulty, however, was got over, 
when, upon entering the cottage, he saw Karl quietly sitting at the 
ofen, his mother busy preparing the abendbrod, old Michael reading 
the Stunden der Andacht, and his brother himself employed in carv- 
ing a pipe out of a twisted branch of a tree, an employment in which 
the miners are particularly skilful. His surprise was great, but he 
said nothing. Karl, looking towards him, without any embarrass- 
ment, said, “ Wilhelm, why did you leave me? You take me to a 
spot which I have seldom, if ever visited, and you leave me to find 
my way home asI best may. This is hardly kind of you.” It was 
now Wilhelm’s turn to remain silent. He stared at his brother 
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almost wildly, seemed choked with the suppression of a feeling in 
which he dared not indulge, but said nothing. No notice was taken 
of his behaviour by the old people. The supper was eaten rather 
silently ; but, in other respects, the evening passed off as usual. 

The next morning, as was their wont, the brothers went together 
to their work at the mine. ‘They had walked some time in silence. 
Wilhelm looked now quiet and calm, and seemed to be preparing him- 
self to act upon a determination which his good sense, his pure manly 
heart, and one night’s reflection had probably suggested to him. 

Suddenly he stopped, and in a steady, settled, and impressive 
voice, as if he were compelling the words which came from him, said, 

“ Karl! I can’t speak to you as I should wish to speak toa brother. 
You are either too proud or too ill-natured to answer my questions, 
—and [ will not—I am determined — be angry with you, because it 
is so. Never mind. I can bear it and more. If yesterday morning 
I had been offered the whole of the mine over which we are walking 
to give up that girl, I should have refused, and thought myself rich 
in doing so. 1f you had cut this limb from me,” and he held out his 
big arm, whilst a tear started in his eye, but he checked it, ‘‘ if you 
had cut off this arm, I say, I should have borne the pain and the loss 
of it much more easily than I can, do bear the loss of hope. Iam 
not saying all this to show you bow great a sacrifice I am willing to 
make, or to brag of it; but you shall know that I have not loved her 
lightly: you shall know that I am able to give up even to you, from 
whom I can expect no return, the only — next to our dear father and 
mother — the only thing worth living for. Tell me, do you love her ? 
Does she,” — and it .was here that his voice first began to tremble, 
—‘‘ does she love you ?” 

Karl had been unmoved during the whole of this pathetic appeal. 
He turned now towards Wilhelm, and with a stern inflexible manner, 
said 

“ Boy! when you took me to the spring, I knew not whom I was 
to meet there. What passed there, or as much of it as you witnessed, 
for I know not how long you remained, may be a sufficient answer 
to your question.” With which words he turned his head away, and 
was again silent. 

‘“‘T have done,” said Wilhelm, and putting on their miner’s clothes, 
they went down the pit to work. 





A week afterwards and there were no bounds to the happiness of 
Michael Hauser’s wife. She knew, she said, that one thing only had 
been wanting to make her Karl as gay as the wildest of them. “ In 
fact,” she said, and she was a woman of experience, “ it takes dif- 
ferent things to make different people happy. Now some must go to 
the Wirthshaus— some waltz—some gamble, and if a man can get no 
pleasure in any of these, all that is left to give it him, and which he, 
without knowing it, requires, is a wife.” 

Little Bertha smiled; and assisted her future mother-in-law in 
removing the coverings from the gay furniture, now five years de- 








, 
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posited —having been originally designed as the marriage portion of 
a daughter who did not live to enjoy it, in those two rooms which 
poor Wilhelm had so ardently hoped to have made the home of his 
Bertha. 

Of all the lovers that have been known Karl was the most singular ; 
and how the charming Bertha could fancy him was a matter of no 
small surprise to all who knew nothing in the world about love affairs. 
Whatever had been the origin and progress of their attachment, it is 
unquestionably true that the sullen and gloomy miner had now a more 
than common influence over the affections and conduct of his be- 
trothed ; yet even towards her, as to all the world besides, he was 
cold and peevish. 

Love blinded Bertha, and she did not feel his conduct. Perhaps 
there was some reason for his moroseness with which she was un- 
acquainted, and for which she pitied him, and, it may be, loved him 
the more. We shall learn in the sequel. 

Wilhelm went about his work as before. Afflicted, as he was, by 
his loss, he was too good to give to the causes of it the least uneasi- 
ness. He left home earlier in the morning, and returned home later 
at night. And it was only when his pride was working within him, 
or when he was compelled by circumstances, that he ventured into the 
room in which she sat. On such an occasion he had remarked the 
apathy of his brother’s manner to her. “He does not love her,” he 
internally said; ‘ does not love her, as Ido—did. I hope she may 
be happy. Heaven bless her!” The last three words were uncon- 
sciously uttered, and in a tone that did not escape the mole-eared 
Karl. Wilhelm perceived it. He arose from his seat, approached 
his brother kindly, took him by the hand, and saying softly, “ For- 
give me; I could not help it,” left the room. 


“ Not later than ten,” said little Bertha to her Braiitigam, as she 
stepped over the threshold of the door for the last time previous 
to her marriage. ‘Good bye!” and so saying, she kissed him, and 
departed. 

Wilhelm was lying at the foot of that spring, which even now he 
cherished more than any other spot, as Bertha passed it on her way 
home. He saw her, but he turned his head away, and played with 
the waters of the fountain. He felt the whole world going round with 
him, as the sensation of a delicate hand, touching his back, crept 
through his blood. Having apologised for the interruption, “ Master 
Wilhelm,” said Bertha, “I am a very foolish girl, and I know you will 
think me half crazy for my superstition; but I must throw myself 
upon your generosity, or be unhappy for ever.” , 

Wilhelm’s heart beat violently, but he did not interrupt the lady. 

«You must know that — I’m sure you will laugh outright — twelve 
years ago, when I was a little girl at school, having more time upon 
my hands than I knew how to employ to any good use, I one day 
entered into a compact with a young schoolfellow, — of which, as she 
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some three years since removed within five miles of our village, I 
have lately been reminded by her, — that whichever was first married 
should invite the other to the wedding, under the penalty — such did 
each imprecate upon herself —- of being made — now I see you are 
smiling — a widowed bride. It is very possible that I should not now 
have concerned myself much about it, if I had not dreamt of it three 
times last night, and it has really made me so unhappy that I do not 
know if I shall be easy again, unless I find means to ask her.” 

It did not require much argument to prevail upon Wilhelm to be- 
come the messenger. He set out on his errand. Though nine o’clock, 
it was not yet dark. Upon his arrival at the house, he was informed 
that the family had, the day preceding, on account of the ill health of 
some of its inmates, left it for a temporary residence in a warmer 
climate. Nothing was left for William but to return to his home, 
which he did not reach until a late hour, and every one had for some 
time retired to rest. Having entered, which to him was not difficult, 
he made his way cautiously to his own room, where, for some time, he 
sat musing upon the business in which he had been engaged. He 
could not think it right that the imagination of Bertha should be per- 
mitted, by a knowledge of the truth, to become, as it in all probability 
would eventually, the instrument of her own destruction. And yet 
he was assured that she could not for any period be kept ignorant of 
the fact, which, coming to her in suspicion, and after it had been 
thought necessary to withhold it from her, would be doubly alarming 
and injurious in its consequences. Perplexed and uneasy, and seeing 
no way to extricate himself, he determined upon speaking to Karl. 

He went at once to his brother’s bedroom, the door of which he 
gently opened: nor, until after he had opened it, did it occur to him, 
that that door had never been known to remain unlocked, when Karl 
was at the inside. He trod softly, and with the candle approached 
the bed ; he called his brother’ s name ” 

x * * 

Exactly four minutes after Wilhelm had left his own room, he was 
again sitting in it, his eyes bursting from his head —his hair standing 
on end —his strong limbs quivering — he gasped, panted, and seemed 
to be choking from the violent effect of horror and dread. Confront- 
ing him, stood his brother, foaming with rage, and every feature, his 
large eye excepted, maddened with expression. There was no candle 
in the room, but the moon was shining full on their faces. 

“QO Karl! O Karl! Karl, Karl!” 

“‘ Silence! ” said the elder in a loud whisper, and thrusting his fist 
into his brother’s mouth to stop his utterance. “ Silence! — By Hell, 
T’ll murder you if they hear you!” 

“Qh! how horrible!” exclaimed Wilhelm still in vehement agitation, 
but adopting his brother’s whisper. 

“How dared you, viper! enter that room? How dared you 


” 





pry 
“No, Karl, Idid not pry. Believe me, I did not — [——.” 
“ Lower, lower, —§if they hear you, Ill kill you.” 
“ Well, then! but indeed I did - pry. ‘It was for your own good 
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that I came. For her good. I would rather have been shot than 
known that . 

“ Name it not. I spurn you, boy! But the misery is on you, not 
on me. J have learnt nothing. You have a living curse within 
you: and the pains and the tortures of damnation are honey-drops 
compared with it.” 

“ Oh, Karl, kill me if you will! but do not talk thus.” 

“Yes! you shall die! but not now, nor by my hand. You must 
die! You cannot live, knowing these things. Your good angel 
shall be your destroyer.” 

“Oh! I am not awake, — and, Karl! you are not 

“ What ?” said Karl sharply and bitterly : and Wilhelm, not daring 
to answer, rushed to his bed, and hid his head in the clothes. 

For some minutes both were silent. At length Karl spoke :— 
“What brought you into that room?” Wilhelm explained the na- 
ture of the transaction in which he had been engaged for Bertha, 
hastily, but intelligibly : and his recital seemed to call upon Karl for 
all his natural boldness and self-dependency. 

“Look you, Wilhelm! No human soul has seen me at sucha 
moment. You are the first. I have not repined at my lot. I have 
lived above it. I never felt the common passions of men, and there- 
fore sorrow and fear could be no part of my feelings, in bearing it. 
I have seen great things. I have bought knowledge which you can 
never learn — that kings do not possess, and wise men dream not of. 
Is this nothing ?—I have leaped into the bowels of the earth, and 
traced Nature in all her handiworks. Is this nothing ? —I have 
held commune with the invisible spirits of another world, and spoken 
with restless and departed souls. But I have paid for all this — 
and you know the price, Wilhelm! You must leave this place to- 
morrow. Let your secret be a secret: and never let me see you 
more. Be wise —content yourself—leave me to myself — and, 
if you can, — forget this night.” 

Wilhelm, more collected after his first shock, said, “Karl! I am 
in your power. You have the means of crushing me — body, but 
not soul. I have become innocently acquainted with your secret 
— call it what you please — by your own inadvertency. Take what 
advantage of my situation you think proper. I shall not leave my 
old parents now, when more than ever they need a protector — a 
protector and a comfort. When you ask me to forget this night, 
you ask me to forget the light which is in heaven, the air that we 
breathe . 

“ But,” interrupted Karl, “there is one thing. You will not 
divulge this to the old people?” 

“‘ It would break their hearts.” 

“You will not divulge it to them, then? You promise ?” 

“T do, I do!” and he sighed deeply. 

*“‘ Nor to any one ?—— You promise ?” 

“ Nor to any but OnE,” said Wilhelm firmly, but with intense pas- 
sion: “nor to any but onE, Karl. That poor wretch — she shall not 
be your victim.” 
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Karl, who seemed to have forgotten the tender maiden, now un- 
consciously and peacefully sleeping, received this intimation as if a 
thunderbolt had fallen at his feet ; he was frantic, and his tempestuous 
passion added to the whisper which he was compelled to adopt, and 
his wide eye all the while quietly glistening in the moonbeam, gave 
to the scene a hideous effect. He fell upon both knees, and really 
clung to his lately despised and discarded brother. 

* Wilhelm! dear Wilhelm! if you have one spark of brotherly love 
in you —if you feel one drop of your mother’s blood throbbing in 
your veins — spare me. Be not socruel. I told you that I had nothing 
in common with man —that I was a stranger to his passions. One being 
has linked me to this world; else I had not borne the load of life so long. 
Bertha has been a whole world to me. I am no less to her. For her 
sake, I have sustained life, which was bitter, and found it sweet. And 
she, before she knew me, life was to her a joy, a blessing. Since then, 
it has become a paradise. Rob her of that, and you murder her. Take 
from her one thing, and you annihilate her. Wilhelm! you know 
how much I am accustomed to kneel for favours. But, beggar as I 
am, and as you see me, be kind to me! be good! be charitable! be 
brotherly! and I will make you richer than empires. Do not refuse 
me, for her sake, —and you once loved her, —do not !” 

Wilhelm replied, “ 'The man, Karl, who turns from his God, has 
need to bend toa worm. You would not be in this posture, if what 
you had occasion to ask were right. I may kill her; or, it may be, 
only humble your fiendish pride. But, come what may, I know, and 
shall do my duty.” 

“The riches of these mines shall be poor compared with yours :” 
and he waited for a reply. 

“Thrice their value!” Again he waited. 

“ You shall have power infinite! Will nothing satisfy you?” 

Wilhelm remained silent. 

Karl, after a pause, rose from the ground. His features, now 
nearer to their wonted austerity, assumed an expression of scorn and 
pity; and without uttering one word more, he retired to his room. 
Wilhelm threw himself upon his bed, and burst into tears ; and, when 
he awoke the next, or rather the same morning at seven o'clock, was 
surprised to find that he could have slept at all. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Viel Gliick nachbar.” —“Congratulire.”—“ Viele Freude theurste 
nachbarinn” —“ Der Brantigam soll leben” — “ Die kleine schatz 
soll leben.” 7 


Upon the morning that was to change Bertha Kramer from the 
happiest girl in the village to the happiest woman in the world, at 
half-past eight o’clock, exactly two hours before the ceremony was to 
take place, the neighbours and fellow-workmen of Karl were amusing 
old Michael and themselves with these and similar attempts at civility, 
all of which were received by the old miner with bows that threatened 
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to reach to the bottom itself of the deep Carolina. Karl and Wilhelm 
were both present. Karl astonished every one by his gaiety, and 
nobody more than his brother, who sat quite apart in a corner of the 
room with his face buried in his hands. Poor Wilhelm! He had 
been wishing himself dead a thousand times ; and then, thinking that 
wrong, had wished a thousand times again that he had never been 
born. Worn out by such vain conflicts, he collected himself as well 
as he could, muttered ‘‘ God’s will be done!” and continued sitting 
with his face hid. He might, perhaps, have remained in that position 
until the marriage was over, if he had not been roused by Karl, who, 
in a voice that sounded as if it was meant to comfort and revive him, 
said, — 

“Come, man, rouse; never sigh on such a day; you may be as 
happy yet.” 

Wilhelm, like a man who has lost his senses, held up his head, and 
stared his brother widely and full inthe face. Karl, without noticing 
this, continued, — _ 

“ ‘There, that’s right. Donner wetter, brother, you are not to take 
it to heart in this fashion. Wish me joy 

“ Joy —joy —joy —” cried out the youth. Wish you joy— you — 
you — JoY —,HIM! Father — oh — oh, oh—” and he again dropt 
his face into his hands. 

All the neighbours looked at Michael, and then at Karl; but as 
they did not seem willing to make any inquiry into this singular con- 
duct, the old man, having previously ascertained that Wilhelm was 
not observing him, gently seized the oldest of the party by the coat, 
drawing the wearer nearer to him, and then, by look, getting the rest 
of the company round him, he, in a low voice, thus spoke :—“ It was 
not, friends, until this morning that Karl told me that Wilhelm him- 
self here has an affection for our little Bertha. It appears, although 
he never mentioned it to us, that it has been going on for some time. 
As he never disclosed the secret himself, Karl says, it would have 
been very wrong in him to have betrayed it, if he had not feared that 
his hot temper, as the moment approached, would lead him into some 
excess or violence, which, you see, might very easily have happened.” 

“ Father, he lies!” cried the youth, starting from his chair. “I 
do indeed love her, but —” 

“‘ Ah, poor fellow,” thought the neighbours, “ we see how it is,” 
and they let him go on. 

‘but he lies most foully. Ask him one question,” he said, his 
cheeks crimsoning with rage. 

Karl passed him hastily, and whispered into his ear, “ Your pro- 
mise!” 

“ True, true,” he replied, and burst out of the room. 

“‘ And a better heart than thine never beat, my dear Karl,” said 
Frau Hauser, moved to tears, as her eldest son followed Wilhelm out 
of the room, as she said, to appease and tranquillize him — “ Heaven 
bless you both!” 
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“ But did he tell you al/? And can you forgive me ? 

« All, and I forgive you.” 

“ And will she come ?” 

“She cannot. ‘The illness of her mother prevents her: but she 
acknowledges the fulfilment of your share of the compact. Wilhelm 
himself would tell you this, and more, if his jealousy and unkindness 
did not keep him away. Heleft his father and mother about an hour 
since, and has hid himself no one knows where. I almost despise 
him for his want of generosity ; but I hope the fool will come to no 
harm. Why do you sigh, Bertha?” 

“For Wilhelm, love.” 

“For him ?” 

“Yes. Have I not made him unhappy? Have I not nourished a 
passion in him which may be his ruin? Did I not daily visit that 
dreadful spot? Indeed, Karl, these are things to make a girl sigh, 
whose days have crept on so quietly as mine have. Iam sure, if I 
had known it, I would not have gone to that ugly spring a second 
time. 

“ Forget it, child.” 

“ But surely he will not offer you any violence? Oh no, I am sure 
he will not. No, my dear Karl — he is too good. He loves you too 
well. Ah, yes, and I could prove it to you, if you would not be angry 
with me.” 

“Was I ever angry with you ?” 

“ Well, you must know that I saw Wilhelm about an hour ago.” 

“You!” interrupted Karl. 

“ Well, well, but he did not see me. ‘There, I said you would be 
angry — I will noé tell you.” 

“Qh! Bertha, if you knew what agony your words bring to this 
heart, you would not trifle with me.” 

“ Indeed, indeed! Iam sorry for it. But why should they? Can 
you be jealous of Wilhelm?” 

“You say you saw him this morning. Was he alone?” 

“You shall hear. Anxious to receive an answer to my message, 
I was descending to your cottage in the hope of meeting with Wil- 
helm, when I saw him rush from the door so violently, that for my 
life I could not approach him. I retreated— he did not stop until 
he came to the foot of that large tree which stands at the end of the 
road leading to the old mountain track. I felt myself compelled to 
follow him thither: he did not perceive me. He was crying and 
raving ; but getting at last more composed, he took a book from his 
pocket — he knelt against the tree — he prayed. I heard him — it was 
the Bible, Karl, and he spoke most fervently and distinctly ; he men- 
tioned your name, and hoped God would be kind to you; and he spoke 
of me, wished that I might be happy and know no sorrow. At this 
moment, seeing you coming, I was frightened and ran away.” 

Karl, by his manner, had evidently expected to hear more than was 
conveyed to him in these words. As it was, this speech of Bertha’s 
had a visible disheartening effect upon him. From that moment till he 
entered the church with his lovely and innocent bride, he was silent and 
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gloomy. At the altar, even, as he stood, the pride of his parents and 
the envy of his companions, his brow was overcast, and his spirit 
was oppressed. ‘To the many congratulations that were offered him 
he returned not a word. ‘To the tears shed, half in joy half in fear, 
by his loving Bertha, he was cold and insensible. He led her from 
the church because she clung to his arm, but he supported her so 
carelessly that it seemed as if it would be a matter of indifference to 
him whether she withdrew her tender hold or not. At his particular 
desire, the neighbours returned to his father’s cottage together, and 
permitted Bertha and himself to find their way home alone and unin- 
terrupted. The friends of Michael availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to discuss the absence of Wilhelm, of whom nothing had been 
seen since his hasty departure in the morning. Some called him an 
ill-willed boy, and foresaw that he would come to no good: others 
pitied him, and said that he had been unfairly outwitted by his brother. 
His absence, however, made nobody unhappy or uneasy, but Michael 
himself, who called his Wilhelm a loving, kind-hearted boy, that de- 
served to be horsewhipped for making his old father wretched. 

Karl and Bertha were meanwhile loitering on the mountains. The 
latter, happy as her situation could make her; the former, still silent 
and dull. At any other moment Bertha would have been affected by 
his reserve —a stranger would have been struck with it; but the 
novelty of her situation had bewildered her, and she knew not whe- 
ther the silence of Karl was the result of the late ceremony, or his 
natural temper. She would not, she could not, find fault with him ; 
and, trembling at his side, she walked, unwilling and unable to disturb 
him. At length, Karl stopped, and taking her by the hand, which 
he held fast, looking her full in the face, he said, — 

“ Bertha, it was his own fault — his own deed—he had the choice 
— I offered it to him — there was no alternative.” 

“ What do you mean, love?” said Bertha, timidly. 

“ Wilhelm — my brother — that prayed for me at the tree — you 
cannot deny it — you told me so yourself.” 

“ Yes, I did, Karl; but why do you look so wildly? Why do you 
press my hand ? You hurt me, Karl.” 

“Do I, child?” said he, as if starting from a dream. “TI do. 
Forgive me, love, forgive me:” and he walked slowly on; and she 
followed, amazed and frightened ; and so they reached home. 


It is midnight, and there is not one sound to be heard in the whole 
village of Klausthal. Every creature has gone to rest. The miners 
that danced at the wedding, the young girls who had been three days 
making the kranze for Bertha, the youths who had neglected their 
work, wooing them; the old and the young, the strong and the weak, 
all were asleep — all, including Michael Hauser and his wife, who, 
although the day had closed in upon them without their rgceiving any 
tidings of Wilhelm, had gone at their usual hour quietly to sleep. It is 
twelve o’clock, and they are all at rest. One o’clock sounds— Bertha 
is awakened by a noise like the striking of a flint. She looks up, 
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and—catches a glimpse of her husband creeping from the room, and 
concealing, with his hand, a lighted candle. He treads softly towards 
the stairs, and, without looking behind him, descends. ‘The heart of 
Bertha beats with emotion. She has but one impulse, and she obeys 
it. Stealing from her bed, more gently even than Karl, she hastens 
to the staircase, and follows the glimmering of the light. 

Karl reaches the bottom, and stops — listens for one moment, as- 
sures himself that every thing is silent in the house, and opens care- 
fully the cottage door. He steps over the threshold, and as carefully 
closes it. Bertha is left in utter darkness. She stands fixed to the 
stair which she had reached at the moment of her husband’s quitting 
the house, and her fear and her surprise render her motionless. How 
long she remained in this situation, it was impossible for her to know. 
Agitated as she was, time seemed to have no power or influence. It 
became at once, as it were, divested of its importance, and was nothing. 
She felt as if she could suffer years of suspense, rather than receive 
the information which every succeeding minute threatened to bring 
to her. A light that appeared through the crevice of the door gave 
the first intimation of Karl’s return. Bertha drew herself up, and 
having a full view of the passage, escaped, herself, the chance of being 


observed. ‘The door opened — and Karl entered, but looking most™ 


pale, anxious, and disturbed. In his left hand he bore a spade. His 
right hand—and Bertha, to her inexpressible horror, perceives it—is 
covered with blood. The assassin, the murderer, the fratricide —for 
such indeed she imagines him— mutters to himself these words—she 
hears him distinctly —“‘ 1 am happier now, much happier.” A gleam 
of hope burst in upon her. ‘“ Thank God,” she thought, “he is inno- 
cent; he could not speak thus with his brother’s blood upon his soul. 
There is some mystery connected with it all, and in the morning I 
shall be made acquainted with it.” Karl spoke again. “ For Bertha’s 
sake, I am glad of this. Her life will be more peaceful. The storm 
that threatened her days has passed over, and, at all events, there will 
be sunshine for her.” Saying these words, he made a movement, as 
Bertha thought, towards the staircase. As cautiously as she could, 
she reached her room again, and, almost fainting with apprehension, 
waited her husband’s return to bed. Some time elapsed before he 
made his appearance. His back is turned towards Bertha, and she 
gazes upon his hand—the blood was gone. Leaving the candle still 
burning in the room, he resumed his place at the side of his lovely 
and innocent wife. ’ 

“ He sleeps,” said Bertha, hearing him draw his breath heavily, 
and having herself kept awake upwards of an hour: “he sleeps — 
no murderer could sleep.” She raises herself in the bed, and her 
motion does not awake him. She J/eaves the bed; still is he undis- 
turbed, and still he breathes as calm as in sleep. ‘“ One look, and I 
will be satisfied.” She took the candle and placed it before his face. 

Wretched, wretched Bertha !—with affright, with horror, with an 
astonishment that took from her the ability to speak, the power of 
moving one muscle of her fair and delicate frame, she looked upon the 
face of her partner. He slept profoundly — she held the taper before 
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him, he stirred not, he slept on—but his eyes, his large, his quiet, 
stony eyes, always large, always still, were at this very moment open 
and motionless. More distended, more protruding, and more icy- 
looking than ever, it seemed as if some leaden hand had raised the 
lids, that space itself might be scared by their fixedness. 

The body of Bertha shook before the spectacle. It was long before 
her speech returned to her ; but it did return, and she wept, and she 
fell on her knees, and she called his name. “ Karl, my dear Karl, — 
my love— my life!” He breathed, his chest rose and fell, but no 
answer came from him. She seized him violently and screamed. Karl 
jumped up. The candle fell from her hand, and she sunk upon the 
floor. The moonbeams mantled her with their cold light. The ap- 
pearance of Karl’s features, as he rushed to Bertha and spoke to her, 
was truly awful. It was not anger, it was not fear, it was not remorse. 
It was phrenzy and weakness — human weakness and distress. He 
clasped his hands, and bending over the poor wretch, whose face was 
buried in the earth, in a piercing, heart-rending tone, he cried, “ My 
child, my wife! I cannot, I canNoT—it is my curse—I CANNOT 
CLOSE THESE MARBLE MOCKERIES!!!” 


Dear Mr. Hood, 

I am very much obliged to you for the loan of that interesting 
work, “ The Grim Spectre of Schaffenwalden ;” but please do not 
send me any more of the same kind. I read it last night, and I can 
truly say, I never suffered so much in my life from any undertaking. 
I retired, it would be a mockery to say, to rest—at one o'clock this 
morning : no, it was to dream and perspire ; from one until three, 
the Grim Spectre of Schaffenwalden danced without ceasing at the 
bottom of the bed : from three till six, I was oppressed with the vision 
which I commit to paper, and now send for your edification. Publish 
it—do what you please with it—but I beseech you entertain a 
proper esteem for past favours, and send me no more Spectres from 


Schaffenwalden. 
Your faithful 


January, 1845. BENJAMIN JONES. 
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